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^T^IIIS  ‘outline  of  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  great  his- 
"  tory  of  servitude  \  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
bad  an  opportunity  of  personally  observing  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  two  of  our  colonies ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Mauritius,  lie  is  the  sou  of  the  late  Lord  President  Blair  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  was  sent  out  as  a  Commissioner,  in 
1825 — 9,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  those  colonies.  In  this  vo¬ 
lume,  he  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  modern  colonial  and  ancient  slavery.  Wherever  the 
‘  bitter  draught’  is  mingled,  ‘many  of  the  ingredients’,  he  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  must  ever  be  the  same ;  but,  on  some  points,  the  two 
‘  systems  differ  so  widely,  that  they  could  serve  but  little  to  illus- 
‘  trate  each  other.’  The  work  has  no  direct  reference,  therefore, 
to  the  subject  which  is  at  present  agitating  the  public  mind.  It 
is  purely  an  historical  inquiry,  relating  to  ‘  a  ])eople  who,  above 
‘  all  others,  have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious  and 
‘  amusement  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left  behind  them  a 
‘  coin  or  a  stone  which  has  not  been  examined  and  explained  a 
‘  thousand  times,  and  whose  dress,  food,  and  household- stuff,  it 
‘  bas  l)ecn  the  pride  of  learning  to  understand.'  Nevertheless, 
the  state  of  slavery  among  the  Romans,  has  hitherto  received 
little  attention  from  literary  men  in  this  country.  Mr.  Stephen, 
in  his  invaluable  work,  “  The*  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India 
Colonies  delineated”,  has  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  illustra^ 
tion,  referred  to  the  ancient  system  ;  and  the  advocates  of  Negro 
Slavery  have  not  been  asham^  to  plead  the  example  of  the  pagan 
Humans  as  a  sanction,  claiming  for  it  the  tacit  countenance  or  per- 
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miBsion  of  Christianity  itself.  On  this  account,  in  addition  to 
the  historic  interest  attaching  to  the  inquiry’,  it  is  important  that 
the  nature  of  that  system  of  servitude  should  Ik*  fully  understood, 
to  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  repeated  reference. 
'Pile  inquiry  may  Ik*  rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  Bil>- 
lical  illustration ;  and  an  examination  of  the  details  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  how  far  a  system  which  was  undoubtedly  co¬ 
existent  with  primitive  (Miristianity,  can  be  regarded  as  compati¬ 
ble  with  its  dictates,  and  sanctioned  by  its  tacit  recognition. 

Slavery,  of  some  kind  or  other,  has  existed  as  the  condition 
of  a  certain  class  of  the  population,  in  almost  every  country,  from 
the  remotest  anticpiity.  No  great  nation  of  the  ancient  world,  of 
which  any  accounts  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  without  a  servile  class.  From  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament,  a  condition  of  absolute  lM)ndage  a])])ears  to  have  been 
established  as  a  regular  institution  in  Asia  and  in  Kgypt.  The 
Patriarchs  bad  slaves,  as  well  as  the  Canaanites  and  the  Arabians. 
It  cxisteil  in  every  jiart  of  (ireece,  and  may  be  traced  in  the  re¬ 
mains  of  all  those  Suites  into  which  Italy  was  dividcnl  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Home.  Instead  of  In'ing  confined  to  any  race, 
it  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  human  family.  The  black 
races  held  in  Innidage  the  less  civilized  whites;  the  descendants  of 
Ham  made  captives  and  landsmen  of  those  of  Shem  and  Japhet, 
who  indiscriminately  held  in  slavery  the  descendants  of  their 
respective  progenitors,  and  those  of  the  supposed  parent  of  the 
sable  children  of  the  Sun,  upon  whom  some  authors  have  ab¬ 
surdly  represented  slavery  to  Ik*  peculiarly  entailed.  Britain,  down 
to  a  late  |K*riod,  supplied  slaves  to  the  Homan  market ;  and  ‘  his- 
‘  torians  have  often  repeateil  the  singular  anecdote  told  by  Bede, 

*  of  (iregor)'  the  Clreat  having  lieen  moveil  to  suggest  the  con- 
‘  version  of  our  ancestors,  by  the  sight  of  many  fine  English 
‘  youths  expiiscnl  to  sale  in  the  market  of  Home.’  According  to 
Strabo,  British  slaves  were  prized  for  their  stature,  on  which 
account  they  were  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  service  of  the 
theatre.  England  was  disgraced  by  the  exportation  of  her 
natives  long  atU*r  the  age  of  St.  (iregory ;  and  the  practice  of 
kidnapping,  not  Africans,  but  British  and  Irish  children,  was 
long  carried  on,  not  by  Algerines,  but  by  English  corsairs  and 
Bristolian  slave-traders. 

Such  is  the  high  antiquity,  such  the  universal  prevalence  in 
former  times,  of  Slavery.  Whence  could  such  a  state  of  things 
have  originate<l  There  can  Ik*  little  doubt  that  it  had  its  first 
origin,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  in  iror.  The  claim  of  the  master 
was  foundetl  u|K)n  the  supposed  right  of  conquest,  or  rather, 
upon  the  clemency  or  humane  policy  which  spared  the  lives  of 
the  conquered.  Captivity  was  a  commutation  of  the  bloody  law 
of  war.  Slaver}’  was,  therefore,  in  its  origin  and  essential  cha- 
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racter,  a  penal  condition.  'I'hose  who  were  taken  in  war,  were 
dealed  with  as  rebels,  or  |>erson8  obnoxious  to  vengeance.  All  wars 
have  been  levieil  ujK)n  some  pretext  which  might  throw  the  blame 
upon  the  weaker  party,  and  give  to  the  vindictive  or  predatory 
incursion  the  semblance  of  retribution  or  penal  justice.  How 
unjustly  soever  the  innocent  victims  might  be  reduced  to  bondage, 
it  is  clear,  that  they  were  regarded  as  having  forfeited  life,  before 
they  were  deprivetl  of  liberty.  The  right  to  enslave  another,  is 
founded  on  tlie  right  to  take  away  his  life.  Hence,  the  difference 
in  the  estimated  value  of  a  slave's  life  and  that  of  a  freeman.  The 
former  is  an  imperfect  life,  part  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
sword  of  vengeance,  and  part  is  left.  National  enemies  and 
domestic  criminals  were  viewed  in  the  same  light,  and  placed 
alike  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity.  The  apology  for  massacre 
in  war,  and  for  the  milder  punishment,  slavery,  is  substantially 
the  same.  '^Phus  wc  find  Michaelis  palliating  the  cruelties  of  the 
ancient  warfare  by  asking,  whether  a  magistrate  has  a  right  to 
^  proceed  more  severely  against  a  band  of  robbers,  than  one  nation 
'  against  another  that  has  behaved  with  as  much  hostility  and 
‘  cruelty  as  robbers  can  do.'  *  His  argument  is,  that  if  it  is  not 
deemed  unjust  to  inflict  capital  ]mnishments,  and  even  torture, 
on  banditti,  who  are  subjects,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  unjust  to 
treat  foreign  enemies  with  equal  severity.  It  is  due  to  the  learned 
Writer  to  remark,  that  his  object  is,  to  vindicate  from  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  sceptics,  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  wars  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  which  he  shews  to  have  been  strictly  conformable  to  the 
Asiatic  law  of  nations  at  that  period.  According  to  the  same 
law  whicli  doomed  the  males  to  massacre,  the  women  and  children 
were  carried  into  captivity.  If  any  who  had  borne  arras  were 
spared  to  become  slaves,  that  was  considered  as  an  act  of  cle¬ 
mency,  an  exercise  of  compassion.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  a  servile  class  among  most  ancient  nations ;  and  the 
slave  was  either  a  captive  or  the  child  of  one.  ‘  The  Romans ', 
IVIr.  Blair  remarks : 

*  seem  to  have  usually  acted  upon  the  rule  of  granting  life  and  liberty 
to  enemies  w'ho  surrendered  w'ithout  a  contest ;  but  of  carrying  away, 
us  prisoners,  those  who  hud  made  resistance.  The  most  of  such  cap¬ 
tives,  often  after  the  humiliation  of  being  led  in  triumph,  were  sold 
into  slavery,  or  sent  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  gladiators  or 
combatants  with  wild  l)easts ;  but  some  were  usually  retained  by  the 
state,  as  public  slaves.  Romulus,  after  his  first  successes  over  his 
neighbours,  directed,  that  not  all  the  vanquished  of  the  age  of  puberty 
should  be  put  to  death  or  sold,  but  that  some  of  them  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  citizens  of  Rome ;  and  the  exception  made  by  him, 
shews  us  what  was  the  prevailing  custom  in  that  early  age. 

•  Michaclis's  Laws  of  Moses,  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 
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*  In  gfncml,  prijwmers  of  war  were  sold,  Koon  as  i>osKible,  after 
their  capture ;  and  if  a  «uhsi»quent  treaty  provided  for  tneir  release,  it 
would  np|M»ar,  that  a  sjiecial  law  was  passed,  ordering  the  buyers  of 
such  slaves  to  give  them  up,  on  receiving  (from  the  treasury)  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  original  ptirchase  money.  At  least,  we  have  one  instance 
•f  this  pr«»cee<ling,  with  regard  to  a  IsMly  of  fiigurians,  who  had  sur- 
renderefl,  and  wen*  w»ld  by  the  consul  Popiliiis,  while  the  senate  was 
deliberating  alnnit  their  treatment.  It  was  beared,  that  no  other 
enemies  would  ever  yield  themselves,  if  these  were  kept  in  sluverv; 
and  a  deern?  was  issiMsI,  annulling  the  previous  sales,  and  c«»nipeliing 
the  res|)ective  purchasers  to  set  free  the  Fiigiirians  ;  but  with  restitu¬ 
tion,  the  ptiblic,  of  the  pric«*s  which  had  l»een  jMid.  Prisoners 
ladonging  to  a  revolted  nation  were,  without  exception  in  favour  of 
voluntary  surrender,  sold  into  servitude ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  more 
severe  punishment,  or  greater  ]»recaution,  it  was  stipulated,  at  their 
sale,  that  they  should  Ir*  carried  to  distant  plac<*s,  and  should  not  be 
manumitted  within  twenty  or  thirty  ye-ars.  The  most  common  terms 
for  slaves  are  generjilly  thought  to  Ir*  derived  from  words  expressive  of 
capturing,  or  of  pres<‘rving  ;  and  a  ft‘w  examples  will  suHice  to  shew, 
how  abundant  a  supply  of  liondsmen  was  obtained,  by  the  Homans,  in 
their  wars.  After  the  fall  of  the  Snmnites  at  Aipiilonia,  2,;‘>.'»3,(kN) 
(or  pieces  of  bniss  were  realized  by  the  sale  of  prisoners, 

who  amounted  to  alNmt  iki.lMM).  I^ucretius  brought  from  the  Volscian 
war,  captives :  and,  by  tl»e  I'apture  of  t»ne  inconsiderable  town, 
no  less  than  ItkMl  slaves  were  obtained.  The  numiter  of  the  jieople  of 
Kpinis  Uiken,  and  sold,  for  l)ehoof  of  the  army,  under  Paulns  .Kmilius, 
was  laHjOHH.  On  the  Homans'  de.scent  upon  Africa,  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  they  Usik  :2(),0fM)  prisoners.  Gelon,  prjetor  of  Syracuse,  having 
routed  a  Carthaginian  army,  tts^k  so  many  captives,  that  he  gave  oOO 
of  them  t4>  each  of  si'veral  citiztuis  of  Agrigentum.  On  the  gn?at 
victory  of  Planus  and  Catuliis  over  the  Cimbri,  (50, (HK)  were  captured. 
When  Pindenissns  w’as  taken  by  Cicen»,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  for 
more  than  100,(HM>/.  Augustus,  having  overcome  the  Sahussi,  sold,  as 
slaves,  1^5,000,  of  whom  were  capable  of  l)earing  arms.  Julius 

l’«s;ir  is  said,  by  Plutarch  and  Appian,  to  have  taken,  in  his  (tuUIc 
wars  alone,  no  fewer  tlian  a  million  of  prisoners  ;  a  stiitement  which 
is,  no  doubt,  much  exaggerated,  but  which  shews,  that  the  miral)er 
was  ctmsiilered  to  be  grtnit  :  perhaps,  we  may  adopt  the  i‘stimate  of 
Velleius  Paterculus,  wh»»  says,  merely,  that  they  exccedetl  4(M  1,000. 

‘  lk»th  law  and  custom  forbade  prisemers,  taken  in  civil  wars,  to  Ije 
dealt  with  as  slaves  ;  yet  the  rule  was  sometimes  disregardetl.  Brutus 
pn»|>osed  to  seH  his  Lycian  captives,  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Patra; 
but  Hntling,  that  the  siRi'tacle  did  not  pnxluce  the  effect  he  exp«‘Cted 
•n  the  inhahitants,  he  quickly  |)ut  an  end  to  the  sale.  On  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  by  the  b>rces  of  V  itellius,  his  general  Antoiiius  ordered, 
that  none  of  the  caplives  should  be  detained  ;  and  the  soldiers  could 
hnd  no  purchasers  for  them.  The  latter  fact  shews  the  general  feeling 
an  the  subject,  and  is  not  weakened,  as  a  pnxif,  by  the  apparent  anli- 
ei|)atu>ns  of  the  troops  ;  b»r  the  spirit  of  ]>arties  W'us,  at  that  time, 
{leculiarly  acrimonious,  and  C'remoiia  had  uiade  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  some  signal  veugemice  might  bi‘  thought  due.  Prisoners  often 
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liutfoml,  by  their  U'ing  thiiH  of  no  \'alue.  In  the  instance  just  inen- 
tioneil,  the  soMiers  liejjnn  to  kill  them,  if  not  privately  bvu|;ht  off  by 
their  friends;  and,  in  the  earlier  civil  commotions, captives  were  ttueuly 
laassiicreil  by  Sylla  and  the  Triumviri  ;  which,  |>erha|>s,  w'oulu  not 
have  Uvn  done,  to  the  same  extent,  hud  thost*  prisoners  been  saleable.' 

pp.  17 — 521. 

‘  This  people,  of  whose  war-laws  we  arc  apt  to  think  so  highly’, 
remarks  Alichaelis,  ‘  for  a  long  time,  even  to  the  days  of  Cajsar, 

*  massacred  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  whenever  they  survived 
‘  the  disgrace  of  the  triumph,'  *  Slavery  was  the  bitter  alter¬ 
native  ;  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel."  "f 

When  a  pro)HTty  in  man  was  thus  established,  originating  in 
violena*,  the  trade  in  men  speedily  commenct'd.  Prisoners  of 
war  w’cre  first  sold  ;  and  then,  to  supply  the  market  once  opened, 
the  harmless  and  unoffending  were  kidnap|H'd,  or  hunted  down, 
and  carrie<l  off*  from  their  country’  by  the  ])irate8  of  the  ancient 
world.  'l*he  chief  emporium  of  the  Roman  slave-trade  was 
Delos. 

‘  Tlie  slave  trade  w’hich  they  encouraged  was  »»  brisk,  that  the  port 
hecunic  provM*rhial  f«»r  such  traffic,  and  was  capable  of  importing  and 
re-exporting  l(b(KHl  slavt's  in  a  single  day.  The  Ciliciun  pirates  made 
Delos  the  great  staple  for  sale  of  their  captives,  which  was  a  very 
gainful  part  of  their  occupation.  8ida,  a  city  of  Puinphyliu,  w'us 
another  market  of  these  robbers,  f  >r  the  dispi»sal  of  their  prisoners, 
whom  they  sold  there,  avowing  them  to  lie  free  men.  The  ]>irates  of 
Cilicia  were  put  dow'u  by  Poin]H»y,  who  burned  of  their  ships  ; 

but  the  easteni  part  of  the  Mediterranean  was  never  free  from  piratical 
adventurers,  by  wlnmi  captives,  for  sale  or  rans<»m,  were  c^msidered 
valual)le  b(M)ty.  l)eli»s  ceased  to  be  a  great  mart  after  the  Mithridatic 
war  ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  afterwards,  the  slave-trade  was 
transferred  to  the  various  jwrts  nearest  those  countries  whence  the 
slaves  came. 

‘  The  most  regular  supply  of  valuable  slaves  to  the  Italian  market, 
was  t»riginally  procured  through  trade.  Other  nations,  no  doubt,  sold 
t(»  the  Homan  dealers,  slaves  taken  in  W'ars  with  which  Home  had  md 
beiui  concerned,  lu  must  countries,  too,  it  w  as  eoininon  for  {xirents  to 
sell  tlieir  children  into  slavery.  When  the  privileges  of  Homan  citi¬ 
zenship  were  highly  estetuneJ,  and  rarely  obtained,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  the  allies  to  give  their  children  as  slaves  to  masters  in  ifome,  on 
onidition  of  their  being  ultimately  manumitted,  and  so  made  to  |)ar- 
ticipate,  as  freedmen,  in  the  envied  advantages  of  citizens  ;  until  the 
nractice  was  checked  by  a  8}>ecial  enactment,  in  A.  it.  c.  .OJ.'C  Doubts 
have  been  thrown  upon  the  extent  of  the  slave-trade  carried  on  by  the 
Homans,  from  the  vastness  of  its  cost ;  but  the  value  of  ordinary  slaves 
was  not  such  as  to  give  much  weight  to  this  objection.  In  tratficking 
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with  companitivoly  ImrlNiroiis  nations,  doalers  prtK*ure(l  slaves  by 
barter,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Salt,  for  exainple,  was  anciently  much 
taken  by  the  Thracians,  in  exchanj^e  for  human  launpi.  Kven  had 
the  nmt  of  slaves  Imhui  higher  than  we  have  j^hhI  authority  for  estimat* 
in^  it,  the  wealth  of  the  Homans  was  certainly  s«>  immense,  that  j;reat 
ixipital  mi^ht  Im*  KUp]N>se(l  to  have  Ikhui  eiioaocd  in  a  trade  which  had 
iHH.'ome  absolutely  necessary  ;  iH'sides,  we  have  many  ])ositive  testimo¬ 
nies  to  the  fact,  of  great  numlKTs  (»f  fi»reign  slaves  l)eiiig  imjiorted  into 
Italv.  Man-stealing  appears  to  have  Inru,  at  all  times,  a  very  preva¬ 
lent  crime  ain<»ngst  the  ancients  ;  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that 
Terence  was  kitlnapped  from  ('arthage  ;  the  iVrsa  and  IVnulus  of 
Plautus  shew  that  such  practices  were  not  unusual  in  the  Hast,  when 
they,  or  their  originals,  were  written ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  denouncing 
inan-stealers  ns  sinners  of  the  worst  class,  impresst's  us  with  thte  lielief 
that  these  offences  were  very  frequent.  The  numlK*r  of  Homan  laws 
pasMul,  at  various  {HTitals,  against  man-stealing,  [^plagium,']  evinces  at 
once  the  s«*nse  which  the  Ij«*gislature  entertained  of  its  eiiormitv*  and 
the  difficulty  exjH*ricnced  in  its  suppression.*  ])p.  — Ifl. 

*  Free-lHirn  Homans  might  Ik*  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  operation  of 
law.  ('riminals  dtsuned  to  certain  ignominious  punishments  were,  by 
effect  of  their  sentence,  deprived  of  citizenship,  and  sunk  into  a  state 
of  servitude.  They  were  then  termed  “  slaves  of  punishment,*’  |^jcrri 
jHrmr,]  and  Indonged  to  the  fisc,  in  later  times,  whence  we  may  judge 
them  to  have  been  the  j)roj)erty  of  the  public  during  the  commonwt'alth. 
*J’his  Ki'vere  cons«xpience  was  inferred  by  condemnation  to  death,  or  to 
the  rirc/m,  or  to  lalanir  for  life,  in  the  mines  or  the  public  works ;  and  a 
]uirdon,  or  a  remission  of  the  {Huialty,  left  the  convict  still  a  slave, 
unless  he  restored  to  his  former  rank  by  a  special  act  of  grace. 
Ifut  the  condition  of  ]>enal  slaves  was  entirely  alxdished  by  Justinian. 
We  must  imt  omit  here  to  mention,  that  during  the  early  persecutions 
of  riiristianity,  reduction  to  slavery  in  a  very  horrid  form,  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  punishment  for  the  embracing  of  our  faith.*  pp.  — IHh 

Micliaclis,  in  his  (Commentaries  on  tlie  Laws  of  Moses,  is 
dis|)osed  to  defend  the  legislative  policy  which  would  per])etuatc 
slavery,  on  this  ground  ;  that,  where  it  does  not  subsist,  ‘  many 
‘  crimes  wliich  might  otherwise  be  more  advantageously,  and  per- 
^  haps  more  effiTtually,  and  at  the  same  time  also  more  mildly 
‘  punisheil  by  condemnation  to  slavery,  must  be  made  capital 
‘  offences;  such  as  theft  and  wilful  bankruptcy  !  Nor  is  there', 
he  adds,  ‘  any  pro]H'r  means  of  preventing  the  idleness  of 

*  iH'ggars;  for  work-houses,  which,  after  all,  ft>rm  almost  a  species 
‘  of  slavery,  cost  the  i)ublic  more  than  they  bring  in.  Nor,  again, 
‘  can  the  settlement  of  debts  be  in  any  way  so  summarily  and 
‘  securely  effec  ted,  as  when  the  creditor  has  it  in  his  jx)wer  to  sell 

*  the  debtor  for  his  slave  !  •  Ljmn  the  whole,  the  establishment 
‘  of  slavery  under  eertain  limitations ',  the  learned  CJerman  con- 

•  Michaclis,  Laws  of  .Mi»scs,  Vol.  II.  p.  157* 
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<cn(ls,  ‘  would  prove  a  pnifitable  plan.’'  When  we  meet  with 
such  seutiments  as  these  in  the  pages  of  a  philosophieal  and 
diristian  jurist  of  the  eighteenth  ccntur\’,  we  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  ]X'nal  laws  of  other  days.  Hut 
this  very  defence  of  slavery  includes  the  imjwrtant  admission, 
that  it  is  a  |X‘nal  condition, — one  which  might  be  deemed  a  sufli- 
cient  punishment  of  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,— a  substitute  for 
capital  punishments,  milder  only  than  tne  extreme  sanction  of  the 
law,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  terror,  not  less  effectual.  Without 
entering  u]>on  the  argument  relating  to  the  expediency  of  such  a 
mode  of  punishment,  we  put  it  to  our  readers,  What  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  that  system  which  inflicts  the  punishment  of  guilt  upon 
the  innocent  ?  which,  without  the  pretext  of  national  liostility, 
wages  ]>erpetual  war  against  human  nature  in  the  jx^rsons  of  those 
who  have  never  sinned,  nor  their  fathers,  against  s<K’iety  ?  The 
same  relation  which  this  severest  of  secondary  punishments  bears 
to  ca))ital  punishments,  the  crime  of  indicting  it  u]H)n  the  innocent 
must  l)ear  to  murder.  I'he  difference  is  merely  one  of  degree  ; 
and  as  to  colonial  slavery,  the  nature  of  the  bondage  makes  it 
little  l>etter  than  slow  murder.  Negro  life  is  constantly  melting 
away,  and  the  race  is  diminishing  under  the  dreadful  ])enalty  of 
slavery  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  not  for  the  crimes  of  its  victims,  but 
for  the  gains  of  their  masters  :  a  system  of  gratuitous  and  arbi¬ 
trary  ])unishment  of  the  unoffending,  for  the  pure  advantage  and 
convenience  of  a  handful  of  white  tyrants  !  The  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  slavery,  as  to  its 
origin  and  principle,  is  forcibly  put  in  an  eloquent  sermon,  just 
published,  on  ‘  The  Sinfulness  of  Colonial  Slavery'  by  Mr. 
Halley,  the  Classical  Tutor  at  Highbury  College. 

'  In  those  early  times,  the  claim  of  the  master  was  founded  in  the 
acknowledged  law’s  of  w’ar.  These  might  have  been  unjust  and  im¬ 
moral,  inhuman  and  cruel.  It  is  neither  my  business  nor  my  inclina¬ 
tion  to  justify  war;  but,  still,  it  is  essentially  distinct  fcom  the  practice 
of  man-stealing.  In  the  patriarchal  age  w’ar  was  unquestionably  to¬ 
lerated,  and  slavery  w'as  the  unavoidable  result.  Hut  then  each  party 
W’ns  exposed  to  the  danger.  Every  man,  in  hoj>e  of  the  8|M)ilM,  put  his 
life  in  jt'opardy.  He  ventured,  if  he  surviveil  the  day,  his  limbs  and 
lil)erty  upon  the  fortune  of  w’ar.  The  understood  condition  of  every 
combat  was,  in  the  words  of  the  champion  of  Gath,  “If  ye  l)e  able  to 
fight  w’ith  me,  then  will  we  be  your  servants ;  but,  if  I  prevail  against 
him,  then  shall  ye  be  our  servants,  and  serve  us.” 

‘  ^^’hen  a  projiertv  in  man  was  thus  established,  the  practice  of 
seizing  and  selling  the  harmless  and  peaceable  very  soon  commenced. 
The  one  facilitated  the  intnaluction  of  the  other ;  but  who  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  l>etween  the  two?  Is  there  no  difference  between  the  claim 
to  a  ])risoner  of  w  ar,  who  had  attempted  your  life,  and  the  title  of  the 
Midianite  merchants,  when  they  purchased  Joseph,  an  inoffensive 
youth,  from  his  brethren  ?  Retaliation  is  the  principle  of  the  former ; 
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the  latter  i»  tlie  unprovoked  infection  of  iniurv.  The  pure  lij;ht  of 
the  p«|>el  was  nt'cesaary  to  dincover  the  evil  o^  the  former,  which,  in 
the  timet*  of  ipiomnce,  (iod  winked  at,  in  thoae  who  had  no  conHcience 
of  the  ;  the  ini<piity  of  the  latter,  c<»ndemned  even  hy  hrathen 

inoraliHtH,  numt  have  In'en  delated  hy  the  feeble  and  oht*cure  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  the  light  of  nature.  For  the  former  might  have  lieen  pleaded 
the  reanon  of  tadf-defeiice,  the  right  <»f  reprinalM,  and  even  the  humanity 
of  Kpariiig  the  life  of  a  captive  ;  for  the  latter  nothing  whatever  coulcl 
have  Imh.ui  offered  in  extenuation.  The  mighty  man  of  valour  in  that 
age  might  lead  home  his  captives  with  the  citiKpieror’s  sung,  **  Blessed 
Ik*  the  Lord,  my  strength,  which  teacheth  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight ;  *’  but  the  reflections  of  the  man-stealer,  unless  his 
hc;irt  were  iron,  must  have  l»een  like  thoM'  of  the  patriarchs,  **  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  w’c  saw  the  anguish  of 
his  soul,  when  he  lavNought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear.’*  There  is  as 
esMMitial  a  difference  In'twiH'ii  the  two  acts  of  enslaving,  though  the 
slavery  were  the  same,  as  then*  is  In'tween  the  slaughter  of  a  soldier 
on  the  field  i>f  battle,  and  the  murder  of  a  traveller  for  the  sake  of 
gold,  .bkshua  was  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  ;  but  you  can  all 
distinguish  him  from  the  murderous  assassin. 

*  (\ilonial  Slavery  is  the  iMUidage,  not  of  the  W'arrior,  but  of  the 
kidnapper  and  man-stealer.  W'ere  we  to  go  Imck  to  the  infancy  and 
€‘arliest  rudiments  of  the  W(»rld,  we  could  not  vindicate  it,  even  by  the 
license  of  that  imperfect  state  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is  not  re¬ 
taliation,  which  was  then  permitted,  but  the  original  and  unprovoked 
infliction  of  wrong.  Were  we  Jews,  it  is  forbidden  by  Moses  ;  were 
we  lunithens,  it  is  condemned  by  the  light  of  nature.  When  did  the 
negro  race  attempt  to  enslave  us  or  our  ancestors?  When  did  their 
vessi'ls  visit  our  shores,  and  their  armed  men  burn  our  vilhiges,  break 
up  our  families,  curry  away  our  children,  and  d(H)ni  them  to  cruel, 
ho|H*less,  exhausting,  interminable  Inmdage?  Do  yem  resign  your 
('hrislianity  to  justify  slavery,  by  an  np|H*al  to  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
the  license  the  j>alriaichs?  Where  is  even  that  un-Christian  pre¬ 
text  ?  Had  we  seizeil  an  Algerine  corsiiir,  and  sold  his  crew  to  work 
the  plantations,  we  might  have  apjH*aled  for  our  precedent  to  patri- 
iirchal  times.  But  that  one  race — the  most  inoffensive,  and,  from  its 
situation  and  character,  alt**gether  indisposed,  and  utterly  unable  even 
if  disjHKS4*d,  ever  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  should  have 
lH*c*>me  the  coinimm  prey  of  every  plunderer, — should,  for  ages,  have 
its  several  tnlx*s  bril)i*d  and  stimulated  to  mutual  wars  by  a  traffic 
with  pnifesMHl  C'hristians,  in  order  to  supply  the  slave-markets  of  the 
w<irld;  should,  tlmugh  it  had  never  lifted  an  arm  against  its  oppressor, 
have  S4»en  its  villages  in  ruins,  its  rivers  and  creeks  infested  with 
slave- b«iuts,  its  fields  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded  and 
defenceless,  its  shores  watered  with  the  sidt  tears  of  its  children,  tom 
for  ever  fn»m  the  land  of  thew  birth  and  the  love  <»f  their  friends,  and 
transiKirteil  across  the  Atlantic  to  iH'come  an  ojipressed  and  dt*graded 
]M»pulation,  from  Virginia  to  La  Plata :  this  is  the  burden  of  Britain, 
the  scarlet  anti  crimstm  stain  ttf  ('hri.stendoin,  the  tipprobrium  of  our 
religitm,  the  blaspheming  of  tmr  (ichI  among  the  Cientiles.  It  is  pure, 
gratuitous,  unprovoktHl  injury.  What  to  be  compared  with  this  was 
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ever  concoilccl  U)  the  hardness  of  Jewish  liearts?  Wliat  equal  iojusticu 
was  ever  tolenUed  in  the  if^norance  and  rudeness  of  the  patriarchal 
ajres  ?  Go  out  of  your  place  from  Jerusalem  aliove,  the  mother  of  us 
all,  to  Mount  Sinui  in  Arabia,  in  bondage  with  her  children  ;  as  sons 
of  the  lamdutmian  more  than  the  free,  consult  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
infant  world,  in  prefenuicc  to  Christ,  the  teacher  of  its  maturer  age  ; 
and,  from  its  weak  and  K'ggnriy  elements  learn,  if  you  chtaise,  your 
lessons  of  morality.  Ask  Moses,  or  even  the  fathers,  why  the  negro 
may  !>e  excommunicated  from  the  family  of  man  ? — why  hit  unpro¬ 
voked  wrongs  should  remain  unredressed*? — w’hy  his  wife  and  children 
are  not  his  own  ? — why  you  may  claim,  what  the  conscience  and  laws 
of  a  Christian  |)tM)ple  dare  claim  in  no  other  child  of  Adam,  a  property 
and  freeliold  in  his  flesh  and  sinews,  his  life  and  his  limbs  ? 

*  1  have  alluded  to  the  Mosaic,  in  connexion  with  the  patriarchal 
dis{XMisation  ;  but,  as  the  servitude  among  the  Israelites  is  often  ad- 
JucihI  in  defence  of  ('olonial  Slavery,  it  may  require  a  distinct  examin¬ 
ation.  Slavery  was,  os  we  have  already  seen,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  the 
fathers.  It  was  a  more  ancient  institute,  w'hich  we  acknowledge  he 
jMTinitted,  but  did  not  establish.  It  had  become,  at  that  time,  pre¬ 
valent  among  many  nations ;  but,  as  their  languages  shew,  the  general 
idea  was,  still,  the  service  of  prisoners  of  war,  rendered  to  the  con¬ 
querors  to  wh«)se  clemency,  or  cupidity,  they  owed  the  preseri'ation  of 
life.  As  Most'S  permitted  war,  I  see  not  now  he  could  consistently 
have  prohibited  slavery,  in  an  age  when  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was 
utterly  unknown.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  were  warriors  by  a  divine 
commission.  The  result  of  their  battles  must  have  been  either  bondage 
or  death.  Fittses  tolerated  the  smaller  evil,  slavery,  to  prevent  the 
greater,  indiscriminate  massacre.  He  legislated  for  a  |)eopie  intrusted 
to  execute  the  comminution  of  Noah  upon  the  posterity  of  Cauaun,  in 
which  some  would  now  unwarrantably  involve  all  the  tribes  of  Africa.' 

Halley,  pp.  4 — 7« 

That  the  Canaanites  were  negroes,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  recol¬ 
lect,  been  gravely  maintained  by  any  writer ;  but  it  is  strange  to 
find  biblical  commentators,  down  to  the  present  day,  speaking  of 
the  descendants,  not  of  Canaan  merely,  but  of  Ham,  as  con¬ 
demned  to  degradation  and  servitude.  From  the  race  of  Ham 
sprang  the  most  famous  conquerors  of  the  old  world  ;  and  we 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  the  very'  best  pretext  that  could 
have  been  devised  by  the  whites,  for  reducing  the  black  races  to 
bondage,  would  have  been  the  plea  of  retaliation,  since  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  whites  were  held  in  subjection  by  sable  lords,  ^hen 
a  fair  skin  was  no  patent  of  nature'^s  nobility.  The  ancient 
slavery  was,  however,  very  impartial  in  this  respect,  and,  like 
Mohammed's  law  of  polygamy  allowed  a  community  of  all 

*  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  Mohammed  sanctiooed  poly¬ 
gamy  with  the  view  of  allowing  every  man  who  could  aflbrd  it,  to  have 
four  wives  of  different  colours,  white,  black,  mahogany,  and  olive ;  but 
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colours.  Had  the  commination  of  Noah  l)ecn  intended  to  fall 
only  upon  Africans,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  wholly 
frustrated,  for  the  supposed  curse  has  taken  ettect  most  indis¬ 
criminately  ;  nor  can  tlie  truth  of  the  prediction  he  supported  on 
such  an  hypothesis.  IMirygia,  Syria,  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  the 
hy|H‘rlK)rean  region  of  Kurope,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Britain, 
supplied  Cireece  and  Italy  with  slaves;  as  the  market  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  still  supplied  with  Mamlooks  from  the  region  of 
Caucasus  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  If  the  West 
India  planter  wishes  to  shield  himself  under  classic  preceilents, 
he  must  not  speak  of  the  colour  of  his  slaves  as  making  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  matter.  If  it  Ik*  right  to  hold  negroes 
in  predial  servitude,  it  must  In?  e(|ually  fair  and  just  to  sell 
Christian  children  in  the  Turkish  market,  and  to  work  white 
slaves  at  Algiers.  But  we  should  greatly  wrong  the  West 
Indians,  did  we  suj)]>ose  for  a  moment,  that  they  found  their  right 
over  their  slaves  upon  the  dark  com])lexion,  and  crisped  hair,  and 
African  hltmd  of  their  property.  To  be  white  in  fact,  and  white 
toj  iau\  are  very  different  things  in  countries  where  to  he  a  slave 
is  to  l>e  a  negro.  The  following  statement  oc'curs  in  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Uev.  W.  Knibh  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords:  ‘  I  dare  say  it  is  consistent  with  your  Lord- 
‘  ships'  knowledge,  that  many  of  the  ])rcsent  slaves  (in  Jamaica) 

‘  are  the  children  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  some  of  them 
‘  the  sons  of  the  daughters  of  such  persons,  and  some  of  them  as 
‘  white  as  onrsetres:  they  get  English  feelings,  and  they  long  for 
‘  English  knowledge,  and  I  think  they  have  an  influence  on  the 
‘  mass.’*  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Jamaica.  In  the  slave  States  of 
America  and  in  Brazil,  the  slaves  are  of  all  mixtures  of  race  and 
all  shades  of  colour.  Slavery  is  everywhere  without  the  slightest 
foundation  in  nature.  The  only  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
slave  and  the  free,  is  the  arbitrary  though  impassable  harrier  of 
caste.  The  chief  distinction  between  the  Oriental  and  the  Occi¬ 
dental  slavery  is  this ;  the  Ottoman  docs  not  disdain  to  ado])t  a 
slave  as  his  son,  while  the  Jamaica  ])lanter  has  no  scruple  in 
selling  his  own  child  as  a  slave!  Eor  this,  however,  the  Christian 
may  plead  pagan  precedents. 

*  It  was  quite  legal  for  parents  within  the  Roman  territories  to  sell 
their  children  irrcdi*emably  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  very  common  among 
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such  is  the  policy  asorilK'd  to  him  by  a  French  W'riter,  who  contends 
that  it  is  the  only  method  of  preventing  the  several  races  from  perse¬ 
cuting  each  other,  by  placing  them  all  on  the  same  fiM»ling.  Yet,  what 


letter  is  that  common  fiMitiug  than  domestic  slavery  ? 

•  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  8(>j.  See  also  p.  2ol 
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those  people  who  had  not  the  fri'edom  of  Rome.  Greece,  however,  and 
esjH^cially  Arcadia,  formed  an  honourable  exception  to  this  disgraceful 
system  ....  How  far  the  sale  of  children  went  originally,  it  is  diHi- 
iMilt  to  determine;  but,  at  a  very  early  date,  it  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  slaves  as  ctimpletely  as  if  they  had  been  captives,  and  not  born 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.*  Blair,  pp.  32—3. 

Among  the  Iloinans,  as  in  our  own  Colonies,  slavery  by  birth 
depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  alone ;  and  her  master 
lu'came  owner  of  her  offspring,  not  the  less  so  when  he  was  the 
father  also.  In  early  times,  a  Roman  fatlier  was  entitled  to  put 
even  his  free-born  children  to  death,  as  well  as  to  expose  or  to  sell 
them.  A  law  ascribed  to  Romulus  recognises  this  extensive 
power,  which  is  sanctioned  also  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  re¬ 
mained  part  of  the  written  law  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
The  sale  of  children  by  tlieir  parents,  under  the  pressure  of  want, 
was  legalised  by  Theodosius  the  Great ;  ‘  but  those  sold  into  ser- 
‘  vitiule  were  to  be  returned  to  their  original  ingenuous  con- 
‘  dition,  whenever  claimed,  and  without  any  compensation  to  their 
‘  purchaser.’  Justinian,  however,  re-established  the  rule  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  which  required  the  parent  to  give  the  buyer  the  value  of 
the  child  or  mother  slave.  These  enactments  were  obviously  in¬ 
tended  to  check  infanticide.  The  power  of  the  father  over  his  in¬ 
genuous  offspring  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  nearly  as  great 
as  over  his  l)ond  children. 

Upon  the  whole,  slavery,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  condition 
admitting  of  many  gradations,  and  it  was  confined  to  no  distinct 
caste.  As  the  freeman  might  be  reduced  to  slavery',  or  might 
voluntarily  descend  into  it,  so,  the  slave  might  ho}x?  to  emerge 
from  it.  Slavery,. under  any  modification,  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  degradation  and  liability  to  cruel  oppression ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
man  slavery  was  an  institution  which  admitted  of  far  greater 
mitigation,  and  more  readily  yielded  to  the  meliorating  influence 
of  (’hristianity,  than  the  colonial  slavery  of  modern  times. 

It  has  been  questioned,  whether  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  ser¬ 
vitude  was  the  more  favourable  to  the  slave.  As  to  the  actual 
condition,  Mr.  Rlair  remarks,  between  the  conquest  of  Corinth 
and  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  slave  at  Rome  was  much 
less  protectetl  by  law  and  public  feeling,  and  had,  probably,  less 
indulgence,  than  the  slave  at  Athens. 

*  Refore  the  earlier  of  those  era.s,  indeed,  simidicity  of  manners 
rendered  the  treatment  of  slaves,  in  Italy,  generally  gm>d :  yet  that 
could  not  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  But,  after  the  adoption,  by  An- 
tiniimis,  of  one  of  the  best  Athenian  laws,  the  servile  clash's  in  the 
Roman  territories  came  to  l)e  on  a  level  with  those  in  the  Grecian 
states.  There  appear  to  be  strong  reasons  for  believing,  that  the 
Helots  in  Lucedsemonia,  being  the  property  of  the  State,  and  not  of  in- 
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di^idnalR,  were  permitted  to  live,  removed  from  the  control  of  their 
mftntem,  in  a  condition  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Serfs,  or  adjtcripiiiU, 
under  the  declining  Homan  empire.  Hut  the  temporary  relaxation 
fmm  their  lamds  which  the  Helots  enjoyed,  ^vas  as  nothinf^  in  the 
scale,  when  there  was  thrown  in  a^inst  it,  their  liability  to  suffer 
from  the  inhuman  p<»licy  which  dictateil  to  the  Spartans  periodical 
massacres,  ns  the  means  of  removinj^  their  apprehensions  at  the  increase 
of  the  slave  population/  p.  191. 

As  it  respected  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  condition,  the  Ro¬ 
man  bondsman  had  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Greek. 

'At  Sparta,  slaves  seem  to  have  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  ever  being 
admitted  among  freemen.  At  Athens,  emancipation  from  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  master  was  frequent ;  but  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
randy  followed,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  and  were  confern‘d  by  public 

authority  alone . Home,  the  hmfesl  slave  could  always  look 

forward  to  manumission,  and  to  obtaining  the  rank  of  a  citizen  through 
ike  sole  will  of  his  master.  Hetwt‘en  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Jus¬ 
tinian,  it  is  true,  that  there  existeil  restrictions,  in  jKunt  of  number, 
upon  the  master’s  powers  of  freeing  his  Imndsmen,  and  raising  them 
to  the  station  of  Ihunan  citi/AUis ;  yet,  during  that  interval,  many 
might  h(q>e  f<tr  an  op|)ortunity  of  reaching  a  iK'tter  condition.  And 
at  all  times,  previous  to  the  limitations  of  Augustus,  and  agsiin  after 
the  ample  encouragement  of  Justinian,  no  slave  needed  to  despair  of 
becoming  Imth  a  citizen  and  a  freeman/  p.  105. 

Unlike  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  |>ridc  of  intellect  and  the  true 
spirit  of  republicanism  •,  considcrcil  slavery  as  derivable  from 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  permanent  diversities  in  tlie  races  of 
man,  ri'garding  themselves  as  an  aristocrasy  among  the  nations ; 
the  Homans,  who  partook  more  of  the  military  spirit,  and  to  whom 
law  stocxl  instead  of  ])hilosophy.  recognized  the  national  equality 
of  the  human  species,  and  contessed  the  dominion  of  masters  over 
slaves  to  How  entirely  from  the  will  of  society.  While  the  Re¬ 
public  lasted,  however,  the  legal  character  of  the  Roman  slavery 
remained  uniform  and  unmitigated ;  and  the  slave  had  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or  lust  of  his  master.  All  the 
changes  which  had  the  authority  of  law,  were  introduced  under 
the  Empire.  The  masters  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
slaves,  was  first  sought  to  be  legally  abolished  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  The  mutilation  of  slaves  hatl  been  forbidden 
by  Domitian.  Hadrian  suppressed  the  ergaatula^  or  slave-pri¬ 
sons,  which  seem  to  have  answered  to  the  Jamaica  work-houses. 
They  were  originally  intended  for  convict  or  frigitive  slaves, 

*  *  That  the  cimdition  of  a  sluve  is  better  under  an  arbitrorr  tbaa 
under  a  free  goveriimeut,  it,’  Adam  Smith  remarks,  '  supported  by 
the  history  of  dl  ages  and  nations.* 
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hut  wCTC  ahuRctl  for  the  nefkrious  purpose  of  imprisoning  and 
working  in  chains  kidnapped  freemen  •.  The  same  enlightened 
heathen  emperor  introduced  some  other  important  restrictions  on 
the  sale  and  ill  treatment  of  slaves.  He  even  banished  a  lady  of 
rank,  l)ecause  she  was  notoriously  cruel  to  her  slaves.  Constan¬ 
tine  prohibited  the  punishment  of  branding  a  slave,  which  is  now 
practised  in  the  West  Indies,  not  on  convict  slaves  only,  but  often 
without  the  imputation  of  a  crime !  lie  also  passed  an  edict 
which  placed  the  wilful  murder  of  a  slave  on  a  level  with  that  of 
a  freeman,  and  expres.sly  included  the  case  of  a  slave  who  died 
under  punishment,  unless  that  was  indicted  with  the  usual  in¬ 
struments  of  correction.  But  this  law  was  afterwards  modified. 
The  effect  of  Christianity  in  meliorating  the  usage  of  slaves,  was 
considerable,  even  prior  to  its  political  establishment  "f, 

*  Christianity  inculcated  a  salutary  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
slaves.  The  church  invited  or  allowed  them  to  partake  of  all  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  religion :  and  their  birth  w'as  no  impediment  to  their 
rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  priesthood.  In  early  times,  it 
w'ould  appear,  that  slaves,  holding  the  true  faith,  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  church;  like  the  two  slave-girls,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in 
his  cidebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  respecting  the  Christians  of  Bithynia. 
At  first,  indeed,  it  was  required,  tliat  a  slave  sliould  be  enfranchised, 
before  ordination ;  but  Justinian  declared  the  simple  consent  of  the 
master  to  be  sufheient.  If  a  slave  had  been  ordained  without  his 
owner's  knowledge,  the  latter  might  demand  him  within  a  year  ;  and 
the  slave  fell  back  into  his  master’s  ])ower.  Nay,  if  a  slave,  after 
ordination  with  his  master’s  consent,  chose  to  renounce  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  state,  and  returned  to  a  secular  life,  he  was  given  back,  as  a  slave, 
to  his  master.  Similar  rules  applied,  originally,  to  the  assumption 
and  almndunmcnt  of  the  monastic  habit,  by  slaves ;  but  subsequently, 
they  were  directed  to  remain  three  years  in  a  state  of  probation,  after 
which,  their  admission  into  a  religious  order  made  tliem  free.  We 
are  told,  that  it  was  very  common,  for  both  ecclesiastic  and  lay  patrons 
of  churches  and  chapels,  to  encourage  their  slaves  to  become  clergy¬ 
men,  that  they,  in  preference  to  strangers,  might  receive  their  bene¬ 
fices  :  till  the  practice  w'as  condemned,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  The  canon  law  must,  always,  have  recognised 


*  Mr.  Stephen  has  shewn  that  the  ergasiuli  were  penal  slaves,  or 
those  on  whom  that  character  was  fraudulently  imposed.  See  Slavery  of 
the  W.  1.  Colonies,  vol.  i.  pp«  338-^3^.  It  is  doubted  whether, 
among  the  agricultural  slaves,  there  were  any  females.  There  are  no 
allusions  to  their  being  so  employed  ;  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  none  at  least  among  the  ergasiuli.  Liberty,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Columella,  was  generally  conferred  u^xm  femide  slaves 
who  had  borne  four  or  more  children.  See  Blair,  p.  104. 

t  Mr.  Blair  cites  at  p.  127,  the  apocryphal  Apostolic  Constitutions 
as  the  work  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  a  production  of  the  second 
century.  Lardner  will  set  him  right  on  this  point. 
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the  indiMolubility  of  marriages  contracted  by  slaves  ;  but  it  was  not 
published,  as  a  rule  for  jiractice,  till  a  late  period ;  probably,  from  fear 
of  injury  to  slave-owners,  by  ojkmi  infringement  of  their  existing 
rights.  Slaves  were  fully  proU'cted  in  the  exerciser  of  worship,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  tbe  observance  of  religious  festivals.  The  li- 
l)erty  and  gumlxtls  of  the  Saturnalia  were  tnnisferred  to  Christmas ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  of  those  ceremonies  at  Easter,  by 
which  l^rinces  used  to  denote  their  ('hristian  humility,  were  originally 
derived  from  those  represt'iitations  of  equality,  exhibited  in  the  Pagan 
feasts  of  March  and  Decemln'r.’  pp.  7^1 — 7-* 

*  Slaves  were,  at  all  times,  ct»mjH»tent  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
tenijMirary  pnitection  of  sanctuaries.  Those  were,  of  old,  the  temples 
and  altars  of  the  gods,  to  which  the  palace  and  images  of  the  Kni- 
ptTor  were,  afterwards,  added  ;  and  on  the  change  of  religion,  Christ¬ 
ian  churches  and  shrines  received  the  same  privileges  as  th(»se  which 
had  Isdonged  to  edifices  dedicated  to  Heathen  worship.  A  slave  who, 
dreading  the  n‘sentment  of  his  lord,  fled  to  an  asylum,  was  safe  while 
he  remained  there ;  and  it  would  have  been  sacrilegious  to  drag  him 
away  ;  but,  whenever  he  quitted  the  sacred  spot,  he  might  be  lawfully 
seized  by  his  muster.  The  law  of  Theoilosiiis  the  (Jreat,  introduced  a 
further  security,  by  authorizing  the  slave,  while  in  the  asylum,  to  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  o^  the  judge,  and  to  proceed  unmolested  to  the  tribunal, 
where  the  merits  of  his  ciise  were  to  lie  duly  investigited,  and  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  his  master  pnqMjrly  controlled.  A  Christian 
church  aflfordeil  very  great  safety  from  the  wrath  of  unmerciful  owners : 
for  when  a  slave  tmik  refuge  there,  it  bi*came  the  duty  of  the  cede- 
siastics  to  interctnle  for  him,  with  his  master  ;  and  if  the  latter  re- 
fusoil  to  pardon  the  slave,  they  were  bound  not  to  give  him  up,  but  to 
let  him  live  wdthiii  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  till  he  chose  to 
depart,  or  his  owner  granted  him  forgiveness.*  pp.  88,  81). 

Rut  to  Justinian  belongs  tbc  merit  of  having  removed  most  of 
the  impediments  to  manumission  created  by  his  ])redecessors ; 
and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  ])owerfully  contributed  Imth  to  im])rove 
the  condition  of  Imndsmen,  and  to  promote  the  extinction  of 
domestic  servitude.  ‘  *rhe  reformation  of  the  servile  code  of 
‘  Home,’  remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  ‘  was  attended  with  no  civil  dis- 
‘  orders ;  because  manumissions,  through  the  benign  influence  of 
‘  (’hristianity,  became  so  copious,  soon  after  that  manumission 
‘  commenced,  that  the  slaves  speedily  ceased  to  bc'ar  a  dangerous 
‘  projmrtion  in  number  to  the  free  citizens  and  libertines  of  the 
‘  empire.'  * 

Tlius,  it  appears  that  Christianity,  if  it  did  not  violently  over¬ 
turn,  gradually  dissolved  the  institution  of  slavery.  ‘  The  heavy 
‘  chains  of  ]>ersonal  slavery,'  in  the  language  of  Rp.  Porteus, 
‘  were  gradually  broken  in  most  parts  of  the  Christian  world ;  and 
‘  they  that  had  l>een,  for  so  many  ages,  bruised  by  the  cruel  and 
‘  oppressive  hand  of  pagan  masters,  were  at  length  set  free.' 

•  Slavery  of  the  W.  1,  Colonies,  vol.  i.  p.  377* 
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It  is  admitted,  that  no  passage  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
actually  prohibits  slavery  ;  for  Christianity,  as  Paley  remarks  on 
this  subject,  ‘  soliciting  admission  into  all  nations  of  the  world, 

‘  abstained,  as  Indioved  it,  from  intermeddling  with  the  civil  in- 
‘  stitutions  of  any.’  Nor  did  it  denounce  the  tyranny  of  Nero. 
Hut  it  expressly  forbade  the  Christian  freeman  to  l>ccome  a  slave 
by  voluntary  contract ;  it  authoritatively  enjoined  the  Christian 
slave  to  aspire  to  become  a  freedman,  as  well  as  to  glory  in  his 
spiritual  liberty  * ;  it  raised  the  l)ond  to  the  same  level,  in  moral 
dignity,  with  the  free;  it  immediately  multiplied  manumissions, 
and  ‘  operated  as  an  alterative  ’  upon  the  social  system ;  and,  had 
not  its  influence  been  counteracted  by  those  causes  which 
])aralysed  its  own  native  energy,  by  deteriorating  its  purity,  it 
would  still  more  rapidly  have  produced  the  extinction  of  an  evil 
involving  the  most  enormous  injustice  and  the  most  fatal 
i!n])olicy. 

The  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  social  character  of  the 
Jtomans,  Mr.  lllair  shews  to  have  been,  in  various  respects,  pre¬ 
judicial  and  degrading ;  and  the  State  was  directly  exposed,  at 
dillercnt  periods,  to  serious  dangers  from  the  slaves.  He  con¬ 
cludes  his  erudite  Inquiry  with  remarking,  that  ‘  on  the  whole,  if 
‘  we  consider  that  several  of  those  corruptions  by  which  Rome 
‘  was  undermined  had  their  chief  source  in  the  institution  of 
‘  Slavery,  we  must  necessarily  look  ujmn  it  as  one  of  the  main 
‘  causes  of  the  decay  of  her  empire.’ 

‘Nature  created  man  free,’  says  Bishop  Warburton,  ‘and 
‘  Grace  invites  him  to  assert  his  freedom.’  A  golden  sentence  ! 
Christianity  has  extinguished  the  Roman  slavery  and  the  feudal 
servitude.  Wherever  it  has  had  free  course,  it  has  vindicated  its 
heaven-born  character,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captive  and 
redemption  to  the  slave.  It  shall  yet  triumph  over  West  Indian 
heathenism  and  American  prejudice ;  over  the  strength  of  avarice 
and  the  pride  of  caste.  It  will  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves, 
and  compel  a  recognition  of  the  equal  claims  of  the  blacks.  If 
it  could  loosen  the  bonds  of  pagan  slavery,  shall  we  doubt  the 
issue  of  its  conflict  w  ith  the  injustice  and  infatuation  of  Christian 
slave-holders  ? 


Art.  II.  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  By  William  B.  Sprague, 
D.l).,  Pastor  of  the  second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  With 
an  Introductory  hissav,  by  the  Kcv.  George  Bedford,  A.M.,  and 
the  Kcv.  John  Angell  James.  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  456.  Price  5s,  (yd. 
Glasgow.  1832. 

*^()TIIING  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  equals  the 
^  ra})id  growth  of  America.  There,  in  a  tem|>oral,  as  well  as 
a  spiritual  sense,  a  nation  is  ‘  born  in  a  day.’  The  changes  which 

•  Gal.  iii.  28.  1  Cor.  vii.  22,  23. 
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men  hnvc  undertime  (hirinpf  the  slow  lupr  of  several  thoimaiKi 
yfarti,  arr  therr  Rccn  co-existinj?,  in  the  f«ame  place,  and  at  the 
•amc  moment.  The  favaj^  hunter  pursues  hia  rude  and  primitiye 
occupation  in  the  vicinity  nf  the  civiliration  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Towna  rise  up  aa  if  hy  enchantment  in  the  inidat  of  the 
aylvan  wildemeaa ;  and  rivera  that  were  croaked  <inly  hy  the  canoe, 
are  traversed  hy  veasela  more  wonderful  than  the  aelf-im])elled 
f^alleya  of  Rhadam.anthua,  that  reached  their  destined  haven  in 
apite  of  the  opposition  of  the  winda  and  tl»e  waves. 

With  a  population  so  rapidly  increasinj^,  and  so  extensively 
aeattered,  over  l>»>undleaa  traeta  of  fertility,  whieh  are  ever  luring 
the  wanderers  to  plunge  still  deeper  into  their  solitudes,  it  is 
dirtietdt  to  frame  institutions,  whether  civil  or  religious,  that  can 
keep  up  with  a  growth  so  sudden  and  so  unrestricted. 

The  religious  instruction  of  Fairope  is  stationary,  like  its 
poptdation.  America,  to  remain  even  nominally  ('hristian,  re¬ 
quires  an  advancement  of  ndigion,  like  its  victorious  progress 
during  the  first  centuries  (»f ‘primitive  (Christianity.  In  Revivals 
of  Religion,  the  Americans  have  found  a  supply  adequate  to  their 
pecidiar  wants.  And  if,  with  them,  the  prf»gress  of  |>opulation  is 
wonderful,  the  multiplication  of  vital  ('hristiana  is  more  wonderful 
still. 

The  nature  of  American  Revivals  is  well  descril)ed  within  a 
short  compass,  in  a  passage  which  twnrs  in  the  interesting  life  of 
Mr.  Hruen ;  a  publication  which,  in  this  country,  contained  some 
of  the  earliest  notices  of  Revivals. 

'Mr.  Whel  ploy's  Church,*  Mr.  Hruen  writes,  ‘  is  now  greatly 
revived,  and  many  are  under  jsuverful  exercises  of  conviction,  and 
some  rejoicing  in  hope.  You  will  understand  the  whole  matter,  if 
you  read  what  Etlwards  has  written.  'Hie  (K?ca8ion  of  this  change  in 
the  Wall  Street  church,  has  hiM'n  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  which 
wras  appointed  in  view  of  the  dt'solatiims  of  Zion.  Tliey  sent  their 
(^hristian  salut.ations  and  invitations  to  other  churches,  that  they  might 
join  with  them  in  this  «»l>Hervance  and  f^ee-^vill  offering  unto  the  Lord. 
l>n  the  day  appunted,  the  church  was  tilled  to  overflow,  for  six  suc¬ 
cessive  hours  without  iiitemiission.  The  greater  part  who  were  there, 
wc  may  hope  the  grace  of  conversion  had  taught  to  pray.  The 
miuisUTs,  in  succession,  gave  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
their  respective  churches,  and  prayed  for  an  etfrision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  breathless,  solemn  atteiitiuu  I  can  scarcely  hope  again  to 
see  in  my  life  among  so  vast  a  multitude.  When  Mr.  Whelpley 
arose  to  address  this  assembly,  in  that  unpremeditated  manner  to 
which  he  was  not  used  in  the  pulpit,  there  was  in  his  whole  aspect  a 
b^niriiig  and  sigiii  ties  nee,  like  that  of  a  inaii  consciously  in  the  pn^sence 
of  C^id.  Ilia  look  was  that  of  one  worn  out  by  i^riy  lab<»ur ;  the 
braniingfi  of  his  eiHiiitenaiiee  were  those  of  a  Christian  who  beheld  the 
throhliiiigs  of  many  C'hristiaii  hearts.  The  very  tones  of  his  voice,  if 
he  had  sjioken  in  an  unknown  tongue,  would  have  been  intelligikle> 
He  presented  to  the  audience  the  desolations  of  that  jmrtion  of  the 
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held  of  Zion  wliich  ho  rultivatetl.  He  lieaoiight  them  to  regard  the 
condition  of  that  church,  which,  an  a  fruitful  bough,  hud  Meat  its 
branches  over  the  wall,  which  wore  now  biming  fruit  all  aruuud,  while 
ut  the  r<Kit  there  nnis  decay  of  moistneas  and  verdure.  The  appeal  was 

instinct  with  energy  and  pnthtis,  that  aged  men  lifttnl  up  their  voice 
and  M'e]>t.  ^I'his  was  one  of  the  mtwt  solemn  seasons  1  ewr  witueaaed. 
A  blessing  has  manifestly  and  immediately  followed.' 

IVlr.  Hruen,  in  the  nlmve  quotation,  refers  to  Mr.  Jonathan 
Kdwards,  and  with  justice,  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Uevivnls.  All  works  on  this  subject,  written  in  AiniTica, 
pn'-suppo?e  an  acquaintance  with  his  writings.  Indeed,  when 
IVoviclenee  was  preparing  a  new  opening  for  the  spread  of  genuine 
religion,  that  admirahlc  divine  ap|X‘arcd  raised  up  on  purpose  to 
separate  the  preeious  from  the  vile,  by  applying  tlie  test  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  various  appearanees  of  conversions.  Proceeding  on 
the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  he  fonned  his  judgement 
of  causes  by  the  fullest  examination  of  their  effects,  and  has  thus 
l>equeathe<l  the  most  valuable  legacy  to  after  times ;  since  the  later 
revivals  differ  from  those  witnessed  by  Edwards,  only  in  having 
a  wider  range  and  more  frequent  recurrence. 

'Phe  later  American  llcvivals  have  hitherto  been  known  rn  Bri¬ 
tain  chiefly  liy  dcuchcd  and  broken  accounts  of  them,  occasionally 
extracted  from  ncwspa]>crs  and  magazines.  Though  received  by 
some  persons  with  the  interest  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
these  distant  and  imperfect  rumours  were  treated  by  others  with  a 
mixture  of  indifference  and  incredulity.  What  all  seemed  to 
require,  were  facts.  At  this  time,  ‘  the  History  and  Character 
‘  of  American  Revivals'  by  Mr.  Colton,  appeared:  ‘  a  work,'  as 
has  been  remarked,  ^  of  which  the  most  objectionable  part  is  the 
‘  title-page,'  which  was  probably  ‘  conferred  upon  it  by  some 
^  lK)okseller,'  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  publication  itself, 
as  it  led  to  the  disappointment  of  many  readers,  and  very  unfairly 
to  the  Author,  who  avows  in  the  preface,  that,  for  ‘  a  general 
‘  historical  narrative,'  he  was  ‘  altogether  unfumislied  with  tlic 
‘  necessary  documents.’  Mr.  Colton's  is,  in  truth,  an  able  and 
spirited  work,  full  of  original  tliought  and  of  heart  stirring  views 
of  the  approaching  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  licaven.  It  may  be 
so  far  considered  as  historical,  tliat  it  traces  the  influence  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Jievivals  in  America,  at  the  present  day,  to  the  noble 
and  devoteil  spirit  of  the  ‘Pilgrim  Fathers’  of  New  England, 
who  followed  the  call  of  duty  and  of  I'rovidence  to  a  land  un¬ 
known,  and  who  accounted  the  promises  of  God  a  sufficient 
portion  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

‘  Indeed/  observes  ^Ir.  C<»lton,  *  w'hcn  1  have  looked  at  the  flight  of  the 
Puritans,  as  they  have  lH‘en  igiioininionsly  termed, — or  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  as  we  have  reverently  called  them, —  from  these  shores  to  that 
far-oflf,  uninviting,  inhospitable  continent,  as  then  it  was, —  I  Lave  at 
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the  »nme  time  !>een  rcniiiuled  of  the  wnmnn  in  the  Apocalypse,  who, 
her  child  l»cing  cnnj^ht  nj>  to  (»o<l  and  1 1  is  throne,  herself  Hed  into  the 
\vilderm»ss,  where  she  had  a  place  prepjired  for  her  of  G<kI,  that  they 
tdoaihl  ftHHl  her  there,  (hal  has  indeed  brought  a  vine  mit  of  Ktjypt, 
ainl  e^ist  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  He  has  prej>ared  r<K)m  la^ftire 
H,  and  csiimmI  it  t<»  take  deep  nwit.  And  lo!  it  has  tilled  the  land, 
'riie  hill.H  are  c(»vered  with  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  lanighs  then'of 
are  like  the  giMMlly  ce4larH.  She  hath  sent  out  her  bonghn  unto ‘the 
sen,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river.'  Am.  Ih’vivnls,  2d.  ed.,  pp.  42— 

1:1. 

One  tbinf(  may  Ik*  remarked  of  IVfr.  Colton's  Imok,  that  it  is 
evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has  seen  religion  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do. 
His  views  are  too  glowing  for  our  colder  climate,  as  yet ;  hut  Mr. 
(’olton  is  on  the  progressive  and  victorious  side.  What  is  an 
over-estimate  now,  will  become  the  soIkt  truth  in  the  lapse  of 
twenty  or  thirty  Heeling  years.  In  the  prophetic  writings,  the 
present  and  the  future  are  blended,  for  the  commandment  is  gone 
forth,  and  the  corresponding  event  must  ftdiow.  'The  following 
observations  on  Puhtie  Opinion  are  as  eloquent  as  they  are  just. 
'Fhe  c<mclusion  is  not  altogether  applicable  to  our  country :  we 
wish  it  may  Ik?  so  to  America. 

'  If  there  be  anything  in  this  hover  creation  with  which  men  have 
to  do,  and  which  has  to  do  with  men,  and  yet  to<»  gh(»stly  to  In?  made 
the  stibject  of  a  detinition,  it  is  Public  Opinion.  'Fhough  we  cannot 
tell  w'hat  it  is,  no  one  doubts  its  existence :  though  it  d(M*s  not  present 
itself  in  ]mlpable  forms,  all  men  feel  it.  Its  st*crct  and  invisible  in¬ 
ti  uenee  opt*  rates  on  every  mind,  and  mmlilies  every  one’s  conduct.  It 
has  ubiquity,  and  a  species  of  omniscience;  and  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  so  stern  in  its  character,  so  steady,  so  energetic,  so  irresistible  in 
its  sway.  Kvery  other  |K>wer  must  do  homage  at  its  altar,  and  ask 
ItMive  t<i  Ih'.  The  thrones  of  kings  stand  bv  its  jHTmission,  and  fall  at 
its  lK‘ck.  It  is  a  power  that  lives,  while  men  die, —  and  builds  and 
fortifies  its  entrenchments  on  the  graves  of  the  generations  of  this 
world.  With  every  substantial  improvement  of  society,  itself  improves; 
with  every  ndvanet'inent  of  sinriety,  itself  plants  its  station  there,  and 
builds  mHUi  it,  and  never  yields.  Time  and  the  revolutitnis  of  this 
world  are  alike  and  equally  its  auxiliaries,  and  contribute  by  their  in- 
Huemv  to  its  maturity  and  increasing  vigour.  And  this  is  the  ]K)wer 
which  has  adoptini  Christianity,  and  sets  itself  up  its  advocate  and 
defender,  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Providence !'  Atn.  Revivals, 
2d.  ed..  p.  14:1-144. 

In  Dr.  Sprague's  “  Lectures  on  Revivals,"  we  ])ossess  a  work 
of  the  highest  aulhoritv.  Dr.  Woods  may  he  considered  as 
s)>eaking  not  only  his  own  sentiments,  hut  the  opinion  of  the 
American  divines  in  general,  when  he  writes:  ‘  I  regard  it  as  a 

•  circumstance  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  revivals,  and  to 

•  all  the  interests  of  religion,  that  the  Author  has,  through  the 
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*  gr*ce  of  (t(xl,  boon  enabletl  to  write  and  preach  a  series  of 
‘  lectures  so  judicio\is,  candid,  ami  impressive,  and  what  is  still 
‘  more  important,  so  scrijuural ;  and  that  he  has  consentetl  to  give 
‘  them  to  the  public,’  'rhe  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Dr. 
Sprague,  is,  that  he  has  no  faults.  It  is  the  business  of  a  critic 
to  Hiul  fault,  but,  as  far  as  Dr.  Sprague  is  concerned,  our  occu¬ 
pation  is  gone.  As  this  work  is  likely  to  l)ecoine  classical  upon  tlie 
subject,  and,  both  from  its  own  merits  and  from  the  attractive  form 
in  which  it  is  here  ])re8ented  to  the  llritish  public,  with  two  ad¬ 
mirable  essays  prefixed  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  lledford,  ])roiniscs 
to  have  as  general  a  circulation  in  this  country,  as  it  has  obtaii>ed 
in  America,  there  is  the  less  need  that  we  should  make  many  ex¬ 
tracts  fn>m  it ;  but  a  few  portions  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of 
citing.  I'he  summary  of  former  revivals  is  excellent  for  its  brevity 
and  clearness. 

‘  Yon  have  already  s(»eii,  that,  instead  of  IxMiig  of  recent  origin,  they 
go  buck  to  an  early  perital  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  and,  passing 
from  the  riH’ords  of  inspiration,  we  find  that  revivals  have  existed,  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  |Miwer,  especially  in  the  later  |)eriods  of  the 
Ciirislian  Church.  This  was  emphatically  true  during  the  period,  of 
the  refoniialioii  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Germany,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries  and  Britain,  were  severally 
visited  by  copious  showers  of  Divine  iuHnencc.  During  the  season  of 
the  ])lagiic  in  London  in  1(J(>5,  there  was  a  very  general  awakening;  in 
which  many  thousands  are  said  to  have  Ikh^ii  hopefully  born  of  the 
Spirit.  Ill  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  varivms  parts  of 
Sc'otland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  wxTe  blessed,  at  different  peri<»ds, 
with  signal  otfusions  of  Divine  grace,  in  which  great  multitudes  gave 
evidence  of  being  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  under  the  ministrations  of 
Whitfield,  Hraincrd,  Kdwards,  Davies,  the  Tennants,  and  many  other 
s»f  the  holiest  and  greatest  nK*n  w'hose  labours  have  blessed  the  church, 
there  was  a  succession  (»f  revivals  in  this  country,  which  caused  the 
w'ilderness  to  blossom  us  the  rose,  and  the  desert  to  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And  when  these  revivals  declined,  and 
the  church  settled  hack  into  the  sluggish  state  from  which  she  had 
l)eeii  raised,  then  ctmmienced  her  decline  in  purity,  in  discipline,  in 
doctrine,  in  all  w'ith  which  her  pro8jH*rity  is  intimately  connected. 
And  this  state  of  things  continued,  only  becoming  w’orse  and  w'orse, 
until,  a  little  l»efore  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  spirit  of 
revivals  again  burst  forth,  and  has  since  that  i)eriod  richly  blessed, 
especially,  our  American  Church.*  Sprague  on  lieinvalSf  pp.  5(5,  57. 

The  following  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  objections  which  pre¬ 
vail  still  more  in  Britain,  than  in  America. 

*  Bat  let  us  enquire  a  little  further,  why  the  old  and  quick  way,  as 
it  is  often  represented,  of  becoming  religious,  is  the  l)est.  If  you  m(*nn 
that  you  prefer  that  state  of  religion  in  which  tin?  dews  <»f  Divine 
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pnicc  coiitinnally  desceiul,  and  ('hristinns  are  always  conKistent  and 
active,  and  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  conversiotis  from  ainon^ 
the  impenitent,  to  the  more  sudden  and  rapid  ojK^rution  of  God’s  Spirit 
-~be  it  so ;  there  is  us  truly  a  revival  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Hut  the  state  of  thinpi  which  this  ohjection  contemplates,  is  that  in 
which  reli;;ion  is  kept  in  the  back-j^round,  and  only  here  and  there  one, 
at  distant  j)eri*Hls,  comes  forward  to  confess  Ghrist,  and  tlie  church  is 
habitually  in  a  lanpiishin^X  state.  And  is  such  a  state  of  thin^^s  to  Im> 
preferred  alxwe  that  in  which  the  salvation  of  the  soul  becimies  the  all- 
enp’c^Hsiiij'  object,  ami  even  hundreds,  within  a  little  jwriixl,  come  and 
own  themselves  on  the  Lord’s  side?’  j>p.  TiJ,  5H. 

There  are  so  many  passages  that  would  tempt  citation,  that  the 
difticulty  lies  in  selection.  In  turning  over  the  pages,  the 
following  useful  caution  res]>ecting  accounts  of  Revivals  meet  our 
eye. 

‘  They  are  written  in  the  midst  of  strong  excitement,  when  the  mind 
is  most  In  danger  of  mistaking  shadows  for  substances ;  when  its  strong 
hojH‘s  that  much  is  alxMit  t(»  be  done,  are  easily  exchanged  for  a  con¬ 
viction  that  much  has  been  actually  accom))lished.  Hence,  all  who  arc 
sup|H»HCMl  to  up|)car  more  serious  than  usual,  are  reckoned  as  subjects 
of  conviction ;  and  all  who  profess  the  slightest  change  of  feeling,  are 
set  down  as  converts.*  p.  243. 

We  need  not  add,  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  character  of  Dr. 
Sprague's  own  volume,  and  that  if  he  errs  on  any  side,  it  is  on 
th.at  of  over-caution ;  a  tendency  which  will  not  be  displeasing  to 
many  Hritish  readers.  'Fheir  caution,  however,  and  Dr.  Sprague's, 
may,  ])erha])s,  Ik*  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  While  they  may 
have  a  secret  and  ill-defined  distrust  of  the  work  of  revival  itself, 
hr  only  distrusts  some  of  its  too  florid  ap]>carunces.  He  knows 
that  while  the  servants  of  their  Divine  Master  arc  employed  in 
sowing  the  good  seed,  the  enemy  will  be  equally  busy  in  spread¬ 
ing  far  and  wide  his  tares.  Hut,  if  Dr.  Sprague  is  full  of  caution, 
he  is  also  full  of  hojK*,  as  a])])ears  by  the  following  quotation. 

‘  If  you  read  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  attentively,  you 
caunut,  1  think,  but  be  struck  with  the  evidence  that,  ns  the  Millennial 
day  appritaches,  the  operations  of  Divine  grace  are  to  be  increasingly 
rapid  and  jMiwerful.  Many  of  these  ])redictions  rc8|K*cting  the  state  of 
religion  under  the  i’hristian  dispensation,  it  is  manifest,  have  not  yet 
had  their  complete  fulfilment ;  and  they  not  only  justify  the  belief  that 
these  glorious  scenes  which  we  see  passing,  really  are  of  Divine  origin,  as 
they  claim  to  be,  but  that  similar  scenes,  still  more  glorious,  still  more 
wonderful,  arc  to  be  expected,  as  the  Messiah  travels  in  the  greatness 
of  11  is  strength,  t(»wards  a  universid  triumph.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  many  of  the  inspired  predictions  in  res|K?ct  to  the  progress  of  re¬ 
ligion  must  ap|Knir  overstrained,  unless  we  admit  that  the  church  is  to  see 
greater  things  than  she  has  yet  seen,  and  that  they  fairly  warrant  the 
conclusion,  that  succeeding  gi'nemtions,  rejoicing  in  the  brighter  light 
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of  (fiMl’s  truth,  niul  the  richer  miinifeMtatioiis  of  hia  grace,  may  look 
hack  even  upon  thia  blessed  era  of  revivals,  as  a  period  of  comparative 
durkncMS*  p»  ii*!— 

1/r.  Sprague  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  benignant  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  Ilcvivals  both  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  He 
s))eak8  of  them  as  renovating,  not  only  the  moral,  but  the  physi- 
eal  aspect  of  a  community.  The  mind  is  at  once  awakened  and 
invigorated  ;  and  the  soul  first  rendered  alive  to  the  concerns  of 
Religion,  becomes  afterwards  earnest  in  the  general  pursuit  of 
truth.  ‘  VVe  find’,  he  says,  ‘that,  in  our  own  country  at  least, 

‘  many  of  the* most  active  promoters  of  useful  knowledge  at  the 
‘  present  day,  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have  been  prac- 
‘  tically  taught  the  great  lesson  of  human  responsibility  in  a 
‘revival  of  Religion’.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  When  the 
])rinciple  of  Religion  is  feeble  in  the  soul,  it  may,  indeed,  impede, 
rather  than  further  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is 
suflicicnt  to  cheat  the  usual  motives  of  exertion,  vanity,  pride, 
ambition ;  but  it  supplies  no  new  and  predominating  power  to  oc¬ 
cupy  their  place.  It  is  merely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  struggle, 
but  not  to  acquire  a  victory.  Rut  when  the  soul,  by  a  strong 
faith,  dwells  in  near  and  frequent  communion  with  the  Father  of 
S|)irits,  such  loftier  intercourse  and  higher  exercise  of  its  facul¬ 
ties,  must  needs  be  sustained  by  an  infusion  of  new  life  from 
above  ;  and  the  healthful  power  thus  acquired,  cannot  be  restrict¬ 
ed  to  heavenly  objects  alone,  but  will  manifest  its  increase  of 
energy  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  whether  secular  or  divine. 

It  IS  satisfactory  to  observe  the  harmony  that  prevails  between 
Dr.  Sprague,  Dr.  Woods,  and  the  twenty  other  divines  who,  in 
this  volume,  have  united  their  contributions  in  the  support  of 
genuine  Revivals.  All  of  them  appear  convinced  that  a  new  and 
mighty  energy  is  at  work  on  the  face  of  society.  All  are  aware, 
likewise,  of  the  deep  corruption  and  exceeding  deceitfulness  of 
the  human  heart,  which  so  often  changes  a  blessing  into  a  curse. 
All  arc  deejdy  persuaded,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  power 
of  Revivals,  is  sedulously  to  maintain  their  purity.  With  many 
such  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  we  may  hope  that  the  de¬ 
vices  of  the  enemy  will  lie  frustrated ;  and  we  heartily  participate 
in  the  ex|>ectation8  of  Dr.  Sprague. 

*  Brethren,  I  anticipate  fur  the  cause  of  revivals  a  glorious  triumph  ; 
and  one  ground  of  this  expectation  is,  that  the  friends  of  revivals  will 
labour  diligently  for  the  promotion  of  their  purity.  I  cast  my  eye 
towards  the  Millennial  age,  and  1  witness  these  scenes  of  Divine  love 
and  mercy  going  forward  with  such  beauty  and  power,  that  the  eyes  of 
angels  are  turned  towards  them  with  constantly  increasing  delight.  I 
8e<*  the  pure  gold  shining  forth  in  its  brightness,  and  the  dross  thrown 
aside,  and  estimated  as  nothing.  1  see  the  chaff  burnt  up  in  the  fire, 
or  flying  off  on  the  winds,  while  the  wheat  is  pure,  and  npe,  and  ready 
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for  the  ganier.  I  sec  CHiristians  every  where  co-oponitiiig  with  (lod 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  in  the  very  ways  he  has  hiuisi'lf  murketl  out ; 
ami  while  he  po\irs  out  His  ricli  blessings  on  the  church,  the  church 
HcMids  back  her  thanksgivings  and  jmiises  to  him  in  the  highest.  May 
(iikI  in  mercy  hasten  this  blessed  emisiiininution.  And  may  you  and 
whom  he  |>ermitM  to  lulamr  in  his  causes  count  it  an  honour  that  we 
are  privileged  to  direct  our  etforts  towards  this  high  end,  and  to  anti¬ 
cipate  witli  confidence  u  glorious  result/  p.  259. 

In  the  preliminary  essays  of  ^Ir.  Uedford  and  Mr.  James,  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Sprague's  work  is  examined  in  its  bearing  upon  tlie 
state  of  things  in  this  country. 

‘  The  fact,*  observes  Mr.  Redford,  ‘now  rendered  uiKpicstionable,  that 
the  Christian  cause  is,  at  the  present  moment,  advancing  with  a  much 
more  rapid  march  in  the  gmit  Western  continent,  rtxjuires  of  us  at 
home,  a  revision  of  our  resources,  and  a  comparison  of  our  metluHis 
w'ith  those  which  have  been  elsewhere  found  more  successful/ 

In  ])rosccuting  this  revision,  Mr.  Uedford  enters  into  some 
very  valuable  ecclesiastical  statistics,  according  to  which  he  reckons, 
that  the  churches  of  England  are  doubling  their  numbers  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  Such  computations  must  vary  very  much 
in  different  yaxts  of  the  country.  We  fear  that  we  could  point 
out  districts  where  the  numbers  are  stationary  ;  some  where  they 
are  even  diminishing.  At  best,  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  that  the  result  in  nowise  corresponds  to  the  means 
employed.  This  fact  is  very  powerfully  stated  in  the  Essay  by 
Mr.  James. 

*  I  may  be  in  error,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that,  compared  w  ith  the 
pnaligious  amount  of  instrumentality  employed  in  this  age,  the  (piantity 
of  sjiiritual  effect  was  never  so  small.  Means  must  now’  be  counted 
on  no  lower  a  scale  than  that  t)f  tniliioux  ;  the  gospel  sermons  preached, 
the  bibles  circulated,  the  tracts  distributed,  the  lessons  taught,  must 
all  be  reckoned  by  mUHons.  Dch's  the  w’ork  of  conversion  then,  I  ask, 
keep  pact*  w’ilh  such  means  employed  to  etfL*ct  it.^  U|>on  a  moderate 
computation,  fifttHMi  or  twenty  thousand  men  of  truly  pious  minds  and 
evanwlical  sentiments  are  every  sabliath  day  publishing  the  glad  tidings 
of  sjilvation  in  the  united  kingdom,  seconded  by  myriads  of  devoted 
snndav-scluHd  tinichers,  and  thousands  of  holy  men  and  w’omen,  who 
visit  tlic  c<»ttages  of  the  ]HH)r  w  ith  religious  tnicts,  and  for  the  purpose 
<»f  religituis  conversation  : — now’  then,  1  ask  again,  do  you  see  a  result 
proport i»>ned  to  the  means?  Was  not  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  far 
more  effective  w’hen  it  was  more  nire?  Witness  the  power  which 
attended  the  sernums  of  llev’eridge  and  Homaine  and  (irimshaw,  w’ithin 
the  jiale  of  the  Establishment,  and  those  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  with¬ 
out  It/ 

How  U  thU  to  be  accountcil  for?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
character  of  American  preaching,  that  will  explain  its  more  sue- 
crasiiil  results  ?  Mr.  Kedfonl  says : 
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*  We  hare  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  effects  of  American 
preaching  iqxm  English  hearers ;  and  it  is  now,  I  beliere,  universally  ad-> 
nutted,  that  it  is  neither  so  eHicient  nor  so  acceptable  as  that  of  our 
own  ministers.  1  mention  this  without  the  slightest  wish  to  depreciate 
the  one  class,  or  to  exalt  the  other.  It  is  here  stated  simply  ns  a  fact. 
Men  whose  preaching  in  America  is  never  without  effect,  and  who  can 
attract  the  largest  assemblies,  here,  are  all  but  powerless,  and  leave 
our  audiences  wondering  what  it  is  that  makes  such  preaching  so  much 
more  powerful  in  America  than  in  England.* 

One  obvious  reason  is,  that  the  American  sermons  are  too  in* 
tcllcftual  for  the  majority  of  an  English  audience.  In  America, 
as  in  Scotland,  the  hearers  are  all  educated,  and  the  ])reacher 
trusts  that  he  can  carry  his  point,  if  he  convinces  the  understand* 
ing.  In  England,  a  preacher,  to  make  an  impression,  must  reach 
the  heart,  if  he  can ;  at  least,  he  must  touch  the  feelings.  The 
intellect  of  numbers  is  dormant,  from  the  want  of  a  better  system 
of  national  education.  A  more  important  reason  is,  that  an  Ame¬ 
rican  audience  is  prepared  for  the  preacher.  Their  Revivals 
have  rendered  their  congregations  prayerful.  Give  an  American 
])rcachcr  praying  hearers,  and  we  doubt  not  he  would  produce 
abundant  eflect.  We  arc  acquainted  with  an  instance  in  proof. 
A  congregation  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  struck  with  the  few  ac¬ 
cessions  to  their  numl)ers,  and  fearing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
withdrawing  his  influence,  commenceil  a  series  of  prayer  meetings 
for  a  Revival  in  their  church,  and  especially  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young.  Their  circumstances,  in  many  respects,  did  not  seem 
prosperous;  their  minister  was  laid  aside  by  a  severe,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  fatal  stroke.  An  American  clergyman  who  had  arrived 
in  Scotland,  simply  to  urge  some  legal  claims,  hearing  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  minister  and  the  distress  of  the  church,  though  of  a 
different  denomination,  oftered  his  services,  and  was  accepted. 
His  preaching  was  not  considered  as  peculiar,  but  the  result  was 
uncxam])led  for  many  years  in  that  ])art  of  the  country.  A  Re¬ 
vival  took  place ;  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  were  fully 
answered,  and  the  young  became  the  especial  subjects  of  this 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  fruits  of  these  conversions  are 
as  yet  (several  years  having  elapsed)  considered  as  permanent. 
More  were  added  to  the  church  in  a  few  weeks,  than  had  been 
joined  to  it  in  several  years.  Rut  the  country  around  was  not 
sufliciently  sensible  of  the  blessing.  Few  turned  aside  to  ‘  behold 
the  great  sight’.  The  monuments  of  Divine  Grace  remain,  but 
they  remain  singular  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  prayer. 

]\fen  look  upon  Revivals  as  some  strange  and  questionable 
work.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  a  round  of  ineffectual 
preaching,  that,  when  (/hristianity  comes  in  her  true  sha])e,  open¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead,  we  are 
ready  to  suspect  her  as  an  impostor,  and  conclude  that  thU  if  not 
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the  religion  to  which  we  have  l)een  accustomed.  Hut  the  truth 
is,  we  are  ac(|uainted  with  ('hristianity  in  a  mutilated  form.  We 
recognise  it  as  a  system  of  'I'ruths,  hut  we  do  not  exjH  rience  it  as 
the  energy  of  Immortality.  Hut  if  (Jhristianity  is  “the  power  of 
(lod  unto  salvatitm'^,  there  must  be  some  great  omission,  when 
this  |H)wer  is  no  longer  manifested.  That  omission,  we  need  not 
doubt,  is  the  restraining  of  prayer.  'I'o  ])reach  the  (lospel  alone, 
is  but  half  the  (iospel.  Tlie  'I'ruth  itself  informs  us,  that  men 
will  neither  hear  nor  see,  till  (tod  unstoj)s  their  ears,  and  o]>ens 
their  eyes.  Hut,  though  nothing  can  l>e  done  without  a  Divine 
Power,  that  Infinite  Knergy  is  set  in  motion  by  prayer.  All 
things  in  Scripture  are  matters  of  duty,  'rhe  doctrine  of  the 
moral  inability,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  ttntriHin^nesH  of  man 
to  think  either  a  good  thought  or  to  ])erform  a  right  action,  does 
not  leave  him,  in  any  case,  in  hel]>less  inactivity.  The  remedy  is 
pointed  out  at  the  same  moment  as  the  disease.  “  Lord,  if  Thou 
Milt,  'riiou  canst  make  me  clean'',  is  the  cure  for  the  disease  of  the 
mind,  as,  in  the  Saviour's  time,  it  Mas  the  remedy  for  the  diseases 
of  the  laxly.  “  He  thou  whole",  is  still  tiie  ]HTpotual  answer  of 
prayer.  We  have  cited  Mr.  .lames's  remark,  that  the  result  is 
iH'coming  less  and  less,  in  ])roportion  to  the  means  em])loycd. 
Surely  there  is  something  deserving  of  deep  attention  in  (iod's 
thus  seeming  to  withdraw  his  etlicient  concurrence  from  the  use 
of  means.  I  le  will  lx*  “  iiupiircd  of  concerning  this  of  the  House 
of  Israel".  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  solemn  pause  is  pre]>ara- 
tor\'  to  a  great  awakening  of  prayer.  'I'lie  poMcr  of  Jehovah 
seems  to  slumber  for  a  season,  that  from  every  part  of  the  earth  a 
cry  from  his  ludieving  ])co])le  may  incessantly  arise :  AMakc, 

awake,  put  on  strength,  ()  arm  of  the  l-.ord  ;  awake,  as  in  the 
ancient  days,  in  the  generations  of  old."  (iod  is  now  teaching 
his  |x‘ople  a  lesson  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  last  them  while 
the  world  endures.  It  is,  that  ])rayer  is  the  key  of  all  things, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  ask,  so  shall  we  receive.  The  pro¬ 
mises  belong  to  faith  in  all  the  immensity  of  their  magnitude, 
and  we  enter  not  into  their  fulness,  only  from  the  failure  of  faith 
and  of  ))rayer.  (lod  “cannot  deny  Himself."  We  are  not 
straitened  in  Him:  we  are  straitened  in  ourselves.  ('hrist¬ 
ianity  was  founded  upon  ])rayer.  Hefore  the  disci])les  were  sent 
out  on  their  mission,  the  l)ivine  Founder  of  our  religion  passed 
the  night  in  j)rayer.  'I'he  prayer  of  agony  preceded  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  all-finished  work  upon  the  Cross. 

Prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  preceded  the  general  pul>- 
lication  of  the  (fOS|H‘l.  Prayer  without  ceasing  animated  .md 
renderixl  eflet'tual  the  ceaseless  lal)our8  of  Paul.  Far,  then,  from 
considering  it  as  a  dark  mystery,  or  evil  omen,  that  the  result 
is  not  pro]H)rtioned  to  the  means,  we  would  consider  it  as  only  an 
incentive  to  constant,  fervent,  confident  intercession  and  su]»plica- 
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lion  on  the  part  of  the  C’hurch.  The  Promises  have  long  lain 
dormant  tlirough  our  unlielief ;  yet  they  are  sufllciently  ample  to 
warrant  our  expectation  of  the  moral  subjugation  of  the  world, 
— the  diifusion  of  the  light  of  Christianity  as  wide  as  the  light  of 
day, — tlie  removal  of  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  the  face  of  all 
nations.  The  secret  of  success  consists  in  cx]>ccting  great  things. 
4'hose  who  cxjKJCt  little,  receive  little :  those  who  cxjHJCt  muen, 
must  receive  much,  if  they  cx|)ect  in  faith,  for  their  prayers  will 
be  in  ])ro])orlion  to  their  cx|x*ctations.  In  the  worst  times  of 
spiritual  coldness  and  decay,  men  obtain  what  they  pray  for;  for 
we  must  recollect,  that  the  meaning  of  men's  prayers  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  their  views.  If  they  ask  for  an  enlargement,  or  a  Re¬ 
vival  in  the  Church,  they  must  interpret  their  own  words ;  and 
in  general,  according  to  their  sentiments  of  what  tliey  conceive 
to  be  the  fitting  ])rogress  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  will  be  the  answer  to 
their  petitions.  Some  persons  wish  that  kingdom  to  l)c  advanced  with¬ 
out  observation,  with  silent  and  almost  im})erceptiblc  acet'ssion  of 
new'  memlKTs  from  time  to  time,  without  noise  or  op|H)sition ;  and 
they  liave  in  general  wliat  they  desire.  We  have  heard  of  others 
who  have  fixed  tlieir  wishes  at  fifteen  or  twenty  converts  a  year ; 
and  it  has  been  done  unto  them,  apparently,  according  to  their 
w’isli.  The  American  ministers,  in  many  instances,  pray  for 
Revivals,  understanding  by  that  term,  pericKlical  awakenings  to 
religion  ;  and  their  ])etitions  are  answered  Ix^yond  their  ex])ecta- 
tion.  There  are  a  few'  whose  minds  are  beginning  to  as])ire  after 
still  higher  blessings;  who  would  seek,  by  prayer  without  ceasing, 
for  one  long,  uninterrupted,  and  never-ending  Revival ;  and  they, 
when  many  become  like-minded  with  them,  will  doubtless  obtain 
their  request,  if  they  faint  not,  but  continue  instant  in  prayer. 

^Vitll  res}>ect  to  Revivals,  then,  we  consider  ])raycr  as  the 
great  means  to  be  useil.  Prayer  of  itself,  where  the  means  are 
prepared,  would  perform  all  that  is  wanting.  Prayer  will  o|)en 
the  mouths  of  ministers,  and  the  ears  and  hearts  of  congregations. 
Still,  with  respect  to  instrumental  means,  something  may  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  novelty.  Not  so  much  through  the  more  vivid  impression  ]>ro- 
duced  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  as  that,  by  its  unex|KTtedness, 
it  forces  those  who  have  long  sat  careless  and  sermon-proof,  to 
make  anew  their  choice  between  death  and  life,  and  to  make  that 
choice  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  when  many  prayers 
are  abroad,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  moving  u])on  the  hearts  of 
men.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ajqK'al  to  the  consci¬ 
ence,  to  be  effective,  must  be  unusual,  it  must  also  be  prolonged, 
that  the  doubtful  preference  may  be  fixed  into  an  unalterable 
choice.  As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  machinery  of  Revivals, 
we  set  small  value  u])on  it ;  and  in  this  we  appear  to  have  the 
authority  of  the  most  judicious  of  the  American  divines  u|»oii 
our  side.  The  Scriptures  themselves  contain  all  the  measures 
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which  arc  desirable  for  their  own  ptihlication.  ^rhere  arc,  in 
effect,  but  two  ineaHures  neci^HHary  for  the  converhion  of  the  world; 
the  univerhal  publication  of  the  word,  and  prayer,  without  ceas¬ 
ing,  that  the  wt)rd  Mhould  Ik?  accompanied  with  the  Snirit. 

It  would  not  1)0  easy  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  necessity 
of  a  Uevival  among  ourselves  is  recognized  and  felt.  We  have 
found  that  the  taught,  in  many  instances,  arc  more  sensible  of 
existing  deficiencies  than  the  teachers,  'roo  many  good  men 
seem  siifliciently  resigned  to  the  unproductiveness  of  their  own 
exertions.  Others  are  discontented  with  themselves  and  their 
situation :  they  liave  an  uneasy  conviction  that  all  is  not  right, 
hut  never  j)ursue  their  inquiries  to  any  asoured  and  final  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  few  have  done  their  utmost  io  revive  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  our  land.  We  may  refer  for  an  instance  to 
the  successful  lalM»urs  of  Mr.  James,  of  llirmingham,  the  writer 
of  one  of  these  introductory  essays,  and  who,  in  the  present 
volume,  is  ably  su])]>ortetl  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Uedf(»rd.  May  He 
who  “  has  the  resitlue  of  the  spirit,"  raise  u])  many  such  faithful 
lieralds  to  prm'laim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  redemption  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  restoration  of /ion  ! 

We  h  ave  spoken  of  America  ns  needing  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  of  religious  instruction,  so  as  to  overtake  the  wants  of  an 
ever-advancing  ])o])ulation.  Ilritain,  if  religion  is  not  to  decline 
among  us,  will  soon,  on  her  part,  recpiire  a  new  infusion  of  spiri¬ 
tual  life.  A  rapitl  change  is  taking  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
country.  Other  objects  and  pursuits  are  ])res8ing  with  a  ten¬ 
fold  force  iq>on  the  thoughts  of  men.  If  religious  truths  are  not 
presented  with  a  new  vigour  and  interest,  they  are  likely  to  en¬ 
gage  but  a  diminished  share  of  the  attention  which  they  have 
even  hitherto  experienced  from  the  indilferent.  From  the  clianges 
in  |>olitics  and  the  ditfusion  of  science,  the  interests  of  this  lift- 
are  assuming  higher  attractions,  and  exerting  a  dee|H'r  sway  over 
the  imagination  and  the  heart.  With  respect  to  multitudes, 
religion  is  thus  silently  retiring  to  the  back  ground.  J'hc  faint 
impression  wbich  it  has  ever  made,  InTomes  still  fainter;  and  its 
voice,  inqHTfectly  heard  Infore,  is  altogether  drowned  amid  the 
bustle  ami  agitation  of  life.  I’ldess  the  Spirit  from  on  high  Ih' 
jHmriHl  out  \\\Hm  us,  unless  more  vigorous  means  are  used,  and 
far  more  vehement  supplications  offered  up,  the  (Jmreh  of 
C’hrist,  divided  as  it  already  is  into  factions,  and  earnest  alnnit 
things  which  pn>fit  not,  will  soon  lH?come  stationary,  and  then 
rapidly  decline. 

Our  ho|H'  is,  that  there  are  still  many  watchmen  on  the  walls 
of  our  /ion,  who  are  not  silent  either  by  night  or  by  day.  They 
know  from  what  cjuarter  help  must  come.  Their  cry  is  like  that 
of  the  prophet,  “Awake!  Awake!  ()  arm  of  the  Lord;"  for 
they  know  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  in  vain  to  awaken  the 
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KluinlHTinj:j  inliahitunts  of  Jonisalcm.  Hut  when  the  arm  of  the 
I.ord  has  “  put  ou  strength,''  then  their  second  watch-ery  shall 
resound  over  the  city  of  the  Lord:  “  Awake!  awake!  stand 
up,  <)  .lerusalcm;"  knowing  that  an  Almighty  arm  is  about  to 
“  raise  her  from  the  dust."  And  the  third  and  final  api>cal  is  for 
.lerusalem  to  take  the  throne  that  has  Iwen  ])repared  for  her, 
even  the  throne  of  the  world.  “  Awake!  awake!  put  on  thy 
strength,  ()  /ion  ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  garinents,  (>  .lerusalem, 
the  Holy  City!" 


Art.  III.  1.  linnmmia  Evani^vlica,  Kdiilit  Kdvardus  (iroswell, 
A.IM.,  tS:c.  dvo.  Oxoii. 

‘J.  nisxcrta lions  njHtn  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmony 
of  the  iiospeh.  lly  the  Itcv.  Kdw.  (ircswell,  M.A.,  \c.  3  vols. 

ttvo.  Oxford. 


3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospelxf  iu  the  English  nuthorixed 
V^'^sioI^  arnuigod  jim»r(Hng  to  (Jrcswell’s**  Ilurinonia  Evangelica" 
in  (ireok  ;  with  HtdVrences  to  his  DissiTtatioiiH  on  the  Same.  Hy 
INTiiiission  of  tlie  Author.  Intended  principally  as  an  Accotn]Mini- 
ineiit  to  a  Pictorial  and  (leograjdiicai  Chart  (hy  H.  Miinpriss)  of 
the  History  of  the  Life  of  Oiir  Lonl  .lesus  Christ.  Ovo.  pp.  352. 
Lontloii,  UKI3. 

{('on tinned  from  page  22.) 


W  l^i  ]m>ceed,  in  the  present  article,  to  exhibit  some  specimens 
of  the  ap))lieation  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  (ires- 
wcll,  to  the  Harmony  itself;  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  the  English  Harmony  which,  with  his  jicrmission,  has 
hecn  constructed  upon  the  model  of  his  arrangement  of  the  Greek 
text. 

Mr.  G reswell  divides  the  harmonized  evangelical  narrative  into 
five  parts,  as  follows: 

Eart  I.  Matt.  i.  ii ;  Luke  i — iii.  .33.  Comprehending  the 
space  of  .31  years ;  viz.  from  a.ij.c.  7  answering  to  n.c.  (5,  to 
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Part  11.  Matt.  iii. — viii.  4;  14< — ^'J.\x.2 — 9.  Mark  i.— ii. 
22.  Luke  iii.  1 — 2.3;  iv.  v.  John  i. — iv.  Comprehending  one 
year  and  six  months;  rir.,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
preaching  of  .John  the  llaptist,  a.d.  20  medioy  to  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  ministry  of  .Jesus  Christ,  a.d.  23  inenntem. 

Part  III.  Matt.  viii.  5 — 13;  13 — 34.  ix.  1. ;  10— .'33.  x. — xiv. 
Mark  ii.  2.'3 — 23.  iii. — vi.  I^uke  vi. — ix.  17*  John  v. — vi.  Com- 
])rehending  the  space  of  twelve  months,  from  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  ministry  of  .Jesus  Christ,  a.d.  23,  UicunU\  to  the  end 
of  the  second  year  of  the  same,  a.d.  2t),  inenntem* 

.  Part  IV.  Matt.  xv. — xxvii.  Mark  vii. — xv.  Luke  ix.  13 — xxiii. 
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vii.  — ^ix.  C’ninprflirndinjr  tlir  x|m(T  of  fwrlvr  montliK, 
from  tlir  mil  of  tlir  wmmuhI  vi‘«r  of  Oor  li*»r(r«  ininiKtry,  to  tlio 
rnd  f»f  iho  tliiril  yonr,  a.o.  htrtnitmi, 

Pnrt  V.  Mntt.  xxviii.  \!jirk  xvi.  liukr  xxiv.  ,lolin  xx.  xxi. 
(*oin|»rt’briMlinj^  tlio  forty  f1»iy«»  from  tho  iTi(»rninjf  of  (hir  I.onrN 
llt'Xiirm  April  7»  *<»  of  liix  Asrc  nKioii,  May  If),  a.o. 

'riiix  (livixiofi,  fMir  rrrtdrrx  will  prrroivr,  i«  porriy  rfironolo- 
^irnl,  niul  not  foiinih'il  upon  niiy  natural  divisions  of  tlio  xtd)> 
|i*ct  iioiIUt  of  till'  (toMpols.  Part  I.,  wliicli  rompnlioiidx /M  yonrM, 
iK‘(  npira  only  l.'i  pagi'«  of  tlio  Harmony,  roimistin^  of  tlic  flrxt 
two  rlia]>tt*rM  of  ^lat^ln'w,  ami  tlio  flr«t  thrrr  (diaptrrx  of  l.nko. 
Within  tho  nnnpaRH  of  tlTiM  hrirf  inln»durtoTy  pf>rtion,  howrvor, 
ilioro  orcur  oiio  or  two  points  of  ('oiiMidorahlr  diHicnlty,  aa  rr^anU 
llio  oxact  arran^oinnit  and  chronology.  Mr.  (irrawdl  comninircM 
hia  Harmony  )«ilh  the  I'xordinm  of  linko'a  (toapcl,  aa  ('nlvin 
haa  done  ;  and,  with  that  rommrntator,  ho  pnKTrda  rrgidarly  aa 
far  aa  vcr.  o.i  of  the  firat  chapter  ;  hot  he  then  intnKhicea,  na 
parallel  to  vcr.  ofl.  Matt.  i.  IH  VJri.  He  then  reanmea  t.nke'a 
narrative  lo  vcr.  iJI  of  chap,  ii.,  where  he  inaerta  the  d«»nhle  ge¬ 
nealogy  given  hv  the  two  evangeliata  ;  nml  then  rontinnea  l.nke 
ii.  to  ver.  .'Ut.  'The  viait  of  the  Magi  and  the  eventa  dependent 
mHui  it.  Matt.  ii.  I — ‘J’l,  arc  next  given  ;  and  the  part  eonehulea 
with  Luke  ii.  40  (’alvin  pnranea  !/nke''a  narrative  to 

the  end  «*f  hia  lirai  chapter,  where  he  introdncea  tlie  genealogieH. 
lie  then  eontinnea  Mallhcw'a  (loapel  to  tlie  end  of  cnap.  i. ;  fol- 
lowa  thia  with  l.nke  ii.  1  ^‘21;  tlien  givea  the  viait  of  the  Magi, 
Matt.  ii.  1  12;  hnt  intcrjaiaea  I.nke  ii.  22 — .'10  lietween  that 

verae  and  vaa.  l.’l  -  2.*1;  and  lastly,  givea  I.nke  ii.  40  -  .Vi. 

'Flic  placing  of  the  genealogies  is  a  point  «)f  small  moment ; 
hnt  their  rea|H'ctive  ]»osilion  in  the  two  (hiapela  ia  deserving  of 
notice.  It  would  h.xve  been  nnnatnrnl  and  inapprf»priate  for 
I.nke  to  commence  his  history  with  the  genealogy  of  (.'hriat,  the 
circnmstanccK  of  whose  hirth  are  not  adverted  to  IxTorc  ver.  2(1. 
No  goini  oji]H)rtnnity  (HCiira  for  introducing  it,  till,  on  mention¬ 
ing  the  age  of  Our  Lord  on  entering  n|x>ii  his  public  ministry, 
this  Kvangelist  appositely  connects  witli  that  circumstance,  his  de¬ 
scent  hy  hlofnl  from  the  royal  liouse  of  David  ;  tracing  his  genea¬ 
logy  still  upw  ard  to  Adam,  as  if  to  represent  him  as  the  promised 
soihI  of  the  Woman,  in  whom  .all  nations  of  the  earth  were  alike 
intcrestetl.  St.  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  hut  afTix  his 
transcript  of  Our  Lord's  legal  genealogy  as  fhc  heir  of  David, 
through  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  the  descendant  of  Abraham,  at 
the  very  ho^nning  of  his  (ios]H'l,  as  one  indi8]>cnsahle  pnM>f  of 
that  which  it  was  his  m.ain  object  to  establish,  the  Messialishij)  of 
.lesus;  and  he  connects  it  immediately  with  the  mir.aculous  cir- 
cnmstanci's  of  his  hirth.  It  st.ands  there  in  its  appropriate  and 
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only  pUcr,  in  a  work  written  with  a  specific  rrferener  to 

lh«l  nhjrct,  as  a  legal  clociiinent  attesting  tne  validity  of  Our 
Lord's  pretensions  as  the  prcHlietinl  Son  of  David,  one  of  the 
prophetie  marks  hy  whieh  he  was  to  he  recogniaeil,  and  a  idfie 
//aa  non,  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  the  .lewish  people.  In 
eaeh  (»os|H'I,  then,  the  genealogy  oeeiipies  its  proper  plaee ;  and 
the  transposition  rei|uireil  in  a  )iarmony,  is  the  nrst  instance  of 
that  disadvantagetms  sacrifice  of  the  natural  arrangi'ment  to  the 
nrtitieinl,  which  meets  ns  at  almost  every  steji.  I'he  legal 
genealogy  might,  it  is  tnie,  have  lieen  etmneeten  hy  St.  Luke, 
with  his  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  .loseph's  repairing  to 
Hethlehem,  or  with  the  eireumeision  of  Our  Lord;  instead  of 
which,  the  fact,  that  .loseph  was  of  the  lineage  of  David,  as 
]>roved  hy  St.  Matthew,  is  merely  mentioned  Luke  ii.  4.  Hut 
the  descent  of  Our  Lord  from  Adntn^  as  given  hy  St.  Luke, 
woidd  have  la'cn  irrelevant  in  that  connexion,  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  narrative,  and  is  theri'fore  reserved  for  the  place  in 
w  hich  it  occurs  in  the  text  of  that  h'vangclist. 

A  dissertation  is  devoted  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  In'tweeu 
the  two  genealogies,  and  to  some  minor  critical  diiliculties,  which 
the  reader  w  ill  consult  with  advantagi'.  As  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  .lew  s  to  exhihit  the  genealogy  of  females  as  such,  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  (dirist,  Mr.  (5 reswell  remarks,  wouhl  imt  he  formally 
exhihited  as  his  genealogy  through  Mar)',  hut  through  her  hiis- 
hnnd,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  father  of  Mary,  us 
Mary  herself. 

'  As  the  natural  genealogy  of  .lonepli,  distinct  from  Mary’s,  was 
exhihited  hy  St.  Matthew  as  the  /ego/  genealogy  of  .lestiM,  so,  the  ao/M> 
ro/ genealogy  of  . I esiis,  distinct  from  .loseph’s,  is  exhihiled  hy  St.  Luke 
as  the  h'iial  geiieahtgv  of  JoM4*ph.  ’i'he  language  of  this  Lvangelist  is 
as  nine))  adapted  to  the  siip|N»rt  of  this  conclusion,  us  the  langua|,^e  of 
St.  Matthew  to  the  sup|>ort  of  the  former.  I'or,  first,  the  words  u; 
'oopii^iTo,  prcmiseil  to  the  account,  hy  setting  ftirth  Onr  f^ord  as  the 
reputed,  and  not  as  the  actual  son  of  .loseph,  do  clearly  imply  tluit  the 
genealogy  which  follows,  apparently //irowgA  .loM'ph,  could  not  Ik;  the 
natural  genealogy  of  Isitli ;  and,  if  it  was  real  in  resjM'ct  to  either,  it 
could  Ik'  only  impiitiHl  in  res|M'ct  to  the  other.  Stxoiidly,  his  mode  of 
expn*ssing  tlie  relation  In'twt'en  the  successive  links,  seems  pur|MNkely 
chosen  to  deserila*  an  acquired,  ns  well  ns  a  natural  relation  ;  for  it  is 
such  US  to  apply  to  ImiIIi.  V\'c  have  hut  to  sup{N>se  tliat  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Kh,  and  wc  assign  a  reaum  w  hy  the  descent  of  Our  Ixinl, 
though  ill  reality  //iroag/i  Mary,  might  yet  he  set  forth  us  umiarcutly 
through  .Joseph....  It  is  Certain  that,  as  Ixith  descended  fruniDaviu,  JoM’ph 
and  Mary  were  of  kin  ;  and,  as  l>oth  standing  at  analogous  |>oints  in  the 
lines  of  this  deseent,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  next  of  kin.  If 
the  .Jewish  records  did  not  recognize  Mary,  though  the  daughter  of 
EH,  except  avs  the  W'ifc  of  Joseph,  her  sou,  who  would  app«’ar  to  lx*  his 
sou,  must  be  described  accordingly Vol.  II.  pji.  103,  llkl. 
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At  the  name  time,  as  the  political  claim  to  the  throne  of  David 
and  S)lom(»n  was  vested  in  the  line  which  terminated  in  tluseph, 
it  was  as /i/.v  heir,  though  not  his  son,  that  the  Son  of  David 
through  Mary,  united  in  himself  every  legal  right  to  the  tem))o- 
ral  kiiigdtan  of  Israel ;  so  that,  when  the  rulers  of  the  nation  de¬ 
livered  up  the  legitimate  ‘  of  the  Jetrft’*  to  the  Homan 

power,  declaring  that  they  had  no  other  king  than  ('wsar,  they, 
in  that  very  act,  broke  the  seentre  of  Judan,  extinguished  the 
last  tem|M»ral  ho|>e  <»f  Israel,  and  uneonciously  afforded  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  Shiloh  had  come.  It  may  l>e  alleged,  |HThaps, 
that  if  Joseph  and  Mary  had  ehildren,  (a  |Hunt  examined  in  tins 
same  dissertation,  and  Air.  (i reswell  inclines  to  the  affirmative,) 
the  eldest  wrould  succeed  tc»  the  legal  claims  vestetl  in  the  first- 
Inirn  i»f  Mary.  Hut,  in  the  first  place,  the  act  of  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  sup|M)rted  hy  the  people,  reiuumcing  their  king,  could  not 
Ik*  reversed  ;  and  secondly,  /ns  claims  can  never  terminate  or 
devolve  u|Mm  a  successor,  of  whom,  to  adopt  the  argument  and 
language  of  an  apostolic  writer,  it  is  testified  that  he  lives,  a  |H*r- 
petual  pontiifaml  a  king  li)r  ever. 

'I'he  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  is  the  subject  of  another 
erudite  dissertation.  With  regard  to  its  ])lace  in  the  harmonixed 
narrative,  it  will  he  seen,  that  .Mr.  (ireswell  introduces  that  event 
In'tween  ver.  JMl  aiul  .Si)  of  Luke  ii.,  or  o/Ver  the  Presentation; 
w  hile  ('alvin  supj>oses  it  to  have  taken  place  before  the  forty  days 
were  nccomplisheil,  arguing,  that  .Joseph  and  Mary  could  have 
no  motive  tor  returning  from  .lerusalem  to  Hethlehem.  They 
had  cmne  to  the  latter  city  for  a  sjK'cifie  object,  viz.  to  he  regis- 
terinl  there,  hut  ap]>arently  without  any  design  of  making  it  their 
.•dxHle*.  It  was  so  ordered,  that  the  birth  (»f  Our  l.ord  should 
take  place  there;  hut,  when  Mary  was  able  to  go u})  to  Jerusalem, 
there  was  no  obvious  reason  for  their  returning  to  Hethlehem, 
sup]H>sing  them  to  have  lH*eti  registered. 

Mr.  (Ireswell  infers  from  the  limitation  of  the  massacre  to  children 
aTa  JiiTot/;,  i.  e.  as  he  interprets  it,  not  exceeding  thirteen  months, 
that  the  star  ‘  could  not  have  a])peared  more  than  thirteen  months 
*  U  forethe  arrival  of  the  Magi,  though  it  might  have  a])jH‘ared/c.v#.‘* 
We  find  him,  however,  afterwards  contending,  (forgetful  of  this 
last  admission,)  that,  if  it  first  aj)peared  at  or  after  the  Nativity, 
the  .age  of  Our  Lord,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  ‘  could  not  have 
‘  Inen  less  than  thirteen  months;  a  conclusion,'  he  adds,  ‘  which 
‘  woidd  involve  the  (fOS]H‘l  chronology  in  insuperable  difliculties.' 
He  therefore  conchnles  that  the  star  must  have  np|H*ared  many 
months  hcft)re  Our  Lord's  birth.  He  shews  that,  according  to 
the  rate  of  travelling  in  those  times,  the  Magi,  if  they  came  from 

•  •  emm  ima^lnantur  fmssc  lilir  dimih  iliitiii  Jttsep/n  ft/ti  ado) 

ienoius  rrut  ui  hospiiium  uuUum  invimre  pulucrit*  C’alv.  in  loco. 
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l*nrt)iia  or  Hactria,  would  be  four  montbs  on  tbe  road  ;  and  he  in- 
dulj^fs  thcconjocturr,  that  tbeatar  bad  a})|H'ared  nine  months  before 
they  set  out,  at  the  peritnl  of  the  Annunciation.  The  order  of 
Herod,  however,  by  no  means  proves  that  the  star  had  ap|>eared  so 
lon|^  as  thirteen  months  before.  On  the  contrary,  his  sweeping  and 
rutldcss  edict  would  doubtless  Ik?  framwl  so  as  to  make  all  sure, 
by  providing  against  the  diflieulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  age 
oi*  an  infant  under  a  year  old ;  and  we  may  therefore  take  tne 
age  of  thirteen  months  as  the  extreme.  Hesides,  the  order  would 
not  Ik?  issued  till  some  time  had  elapsiHl.  llerod  would  doubtless 
conclude,  at  first,  that  the  Magi  were  prosecuting  their  search  at 
llethleliein  and  in  its  vicinity ;  he  would  expect  them  not  readily 
t(»  abandon  their  object ;  and  it  would  not  be  till  he  had  actually 
ascertained  their  departure  out  of  his  dominions,  that  he  would 
ctinebule  they  bad  found  tbe  object  of  their  search,  but  not  re¬ 
turned  to  inform  him  of  their  success.  On  Inking  convinced  of 
this,  bis  vindictive  rage  burst  forth  ;  a  rage  not  unmixed  with 
jealous  misgivings  and  alarm.  Hut,  by  that  time,  days  and  even 
weeks  might  have  ela]>sed,  and  .loseph  and  Mary,  as  well  as  the 
Magi,  bad  escaped  out  of  his  territories,  'fhe  rrcsentation  in 
the  'l’em]>le  might  take  ])laee  in  tbe  interval.*  Sup|K)sing,  then, 
tbe  star  to  have  first  a])])eared  at  the  time  of  the  Nativity,  (which 
seems  to  us  the  more  natural  sup|)osition,)  if  the  Magi  set  out 
immediately,  and  were  not  (|uite  six  weeks  on  their  journey,  they 
might  arrive  just  before  or  alamt  tbe  time  of  the  rrcsentation. 
Hut  if,  as  Mr.  (ireswell  supposes,  their  journey  would  occupy  four 
months,  and  some  delay  took  ])hice  in  preparing  for  it,  they  could 
not  have  reached  .lerusalem  till  Our  Lord  was  five  or  six  months 
old.  In  that  case,  *lo8eph  and  Mary  must  have  returned  to 
Hethlehem  after  the  Presentation  in  the  3’emple. 

‘  If,’  says  Mr.  (Jreswell,  '  the  birth  (if  Our  Lord  to«>k  place  at  the 
iM'giimiiig  of  April  A.  P.  (H.  d,)  then  it  may  lie  rendered  pre¬ 

sumptively  certain*  (a  strange  expression  !)  ‘  that  the  Magi  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  lM‘ginning  of  the  following  August ;  ami  con- 
s<*(|uently,  in  all  jirohahility,  that  the  flight  into  Kgypt  could  not  have 
Imtii  delayed  mueh  beyond  the  middle  of  the  same  month.  The  pass- 
over  was  eelehrated  the  next  year  on  Mar.  31,  alsmt  a  fortnight  after 
the  death  of  Herod;  and  that  Ilennl  was  dead  lK‘fore  the  holy  family 
were  instructed  to  return,  is  indisputably  clear.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that,  in  the  year  after  his  birth,  when  Christ  the  True  Passiivcr  was 
absent  in  Egypt,  there  was,  strictly  spt'aking,  no  passover  celebrated 


*  Dr.  Ik*nson  supjwst's  it  to  have  taken  place  lM*twc*en  the  arrival 
of  the  Magi  at  Jerusalem  and  their  arrival  at  Hethlehem  ;  and  he  un- 
HMiHonably  assumes,  that  Herod  sent  forth  his  emissaries  the  vciy  next 
morning  after  the  Magi  had  left  him,  on  not  finding  them  return  imme¬ 
diate!  v. 
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04  usual  ill  Judea  ;  a  circumstance  almost  unexampled  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  cause  of  this  anomaly  was,  the  disturlMmces 
which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Herod,  and  which,  by  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  paschal  day,  had  reached  to  such  a  height,  that  Arche- 
laus  was  obliged  to  disperse  the  people,  by  force  of  arms,  in  the  uiidst 
of  their  sacrifices/  Vol.  I.  p.  3^0,  note. 

Dr.  Henson,  in  his  “  Chronology  of  Our  Saviour’s  Life"*,  fixes 
the  death  of  Herod  in  the  spring  of  j.p.  4711  (b.c.  3.),  which 
answers  to  the  date  adopted  by  Mr.  Greswell.  Lardner  fixes  it 
a  year  earlier.  The  arrival  of  the  Magi,  Dr.  H.  assigns,  on  very 
precarious  data,  to  the  middle  of  February,  j.v.  4710;  and  he 
fixes  the  time  of  Our  Lord’s  birth  in  April  or  May  of  j.p.  4709, 
answering  to  a.o.c.  74^)  or  b.c.  5.,  which  is  a  year  earlier  than 
Mr.  Grcswell's  date.  All  that  the  narrative  requires  for  its  con¬ 
sistency  is,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  not  less  than  about 
a  year  ])rfore  the  death  of  Herod ;  it  may  have  been  two  years  ; 
but  Mr.  Gres  well’s  learned  and  ingenious  calculations  will  pro¬ 
bably  Ik?  thought  to  establish  with  tolerable  certainty  the  date 
which  he  has  adopted,  four  years  prior  to  the  vulgar  era,  or  j.p. 

4710. 

l*art  the  Second  of  the  Harmony  opens  with  the  sublime  ex- 
onlium  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  ch.  i.  1 — 18,  which  forms  an  intro¬ 
duction  not  les.s  appn)priate  to  the  character  and  design  of  his 
(lOs^H?!,  tlian  the  Genealogy  does  to  St.  Matthew’s ;  hut  there  is 
the  same  diffiailty  in  placing  it  in  a  harmony.  Hy  making  it 
commence  a  new  part,  this  difficulty  i.s  conct^alcd,  rather  than  ob¬ 
viated.  'The  reader  must  be  sensible,  however,  of  the  violence 
committeil  in  separating  verses  15 — 18  from  ver.  19  et  seq.  of  the 
same  chapter,  in  order  to  interpose,  in  parallel  columns,  the  ac¬ 
counts  furnished  by  the  other  evangelists,  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Huptist,  the  Imptism  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  Temptation.  The 
chronology  requires  this,  unless  sect.  1.  had  been  {)08tponed  till 
after  sect.  7*  "I'he  fact  is,  that,  although  the  whole  of  St.  John’s 
Gos|)el  is  clearly  of  a  supplemental  character,  it  is  the  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  being  blendetl  with  the  other  narratives ;  and  Calvin, 
we  cannot  but  think,  decidi'd  wisely  in  excluding  it  from  his 
Harmony,  and  reserving  it  for  distinct  commentary  in  an  unbroken 
form.'f 


•  St>c  Eclcc.  Hcv.  Vol.  xvi.  p.  338. 

t  Dmldridgc  introduces  the  exordium  to  St.  John’s  Gospel  in  his 
2nd  section,  immediately  after  Luke  i.  4,  and  as  a  sort  of  pa- 
n'lithesis  l>etween  tliat  brief  preface  and  the  commencement  of  Luke’s 
history.  This  ia,  {lerhaps,  the  best  place  it  could  occupy  in  a  harmony. 
The  genealogies,  he  inserts  in  sect.  9.,  immediately  after  Matt.  i.  2o. 
The  visit  of  the  Magi,  he  ]»laoc8  after  the  purification,  but,  in  his  notes, 
treats  the  true  order  as  doubtful. 
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In  the  account  of  the  Temptation,  Mr.  GreswcU  adopts  the 
order  of  St.  Matthew  as  the  true  one.  Vet,  it  does  not  follow,  he 
remarks,  that  St.  Luke’s  account  contains  a  trajevtiou  ;  that  is, 
an  undesigned  and  inaccurate  transposition.  The  moral  end  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  narrative  in  either,  though  it  must  have  been  partly 
the  same,  might  have  been  partly  distinct,  so  far  as  to  require  St. 
Matthew  to  observe  the  actual  order  of  the  event,  and  to  induce 
St.  I^uke  to  make  a  corresponding  change  in  it. 

‘  The  order  of  the  temptations  is  the  order  of  their  strength  ;  that  is, 
they  bi'gin  with  the  wtnikest,  and  proceed  to  the  strongi'st ;  for  any 
other  order  would  manifestly  have  been  prejxistennis.  And  the  end 
of  the  whole  transaction  is,  to  represent  Our  Lord  tempted  in  all  imints, 
like  unto  ourselves,  yet  without  sin ;  attacked  in  each  vulnerable  part 
of  his  human  nature,  yet  8U|)erior  to  every  act,  and  to  all  the  subtlety 
of  the  Devil.*  Vol.  II.  p.  180. 

Now  which  of  the  last  two  temptations  was  apparently 
stronger,  would  alford  room  for  a  difference  of  o))inion.  Wc 
agree  with  our  Author,  that  the  third,  according  to  St.  Matthew’s 
arrangement,  besides  being  actually  the  strongest  temptation,  and 
one  which  only  the  true  (Jhrist  could  have  withstood,  would  also 
appear  the  strongest  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew.  Dut  St.  Luke  might 
have  reason  to  tnink  that,  to  a  Gentile  reader,  the  second  would 
a])pcar  the  strongest,  as  the  force  of  the  last  would  not  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  except  by  those  who  were  looking  for  a  temporal  Messiah. 
To  the  Gentiles,  it  might  appear  in  the  light  of  a  temptation  ad¬ 
dressed  simply  to  the  desire  of  honour,  wealth,  or  power,  and 
therefore  of  inferior  strength  to  the  second,  which  was  addressed 
more  directly  to  the  principle  of  intellectual  pride. 

*  For  the  history  of  their  own  philosophers  amid  furnish  instances  of 
persons  whom  their  natural  strength  hud  enabled  to  surmount  tlic 
former ;  but  few  or  none  of  such  as,  unassisted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
hud  not  fallen  victims  to  the  latter.  Hence,  if  St.  Luke  wrote  for  the 
Cientilc  Christians,  us  St.  Mutthew  had  written  for  the  Jewish,  he 
would  as  naturully  place  the  second  temptation  lust,  ns  St.  Matthew, 
on  the  other  sup|H)sition,  had  placed  the  third.*  Vol.  II.  p.  187* 

This  explanation  is  not  only  ingenious,  but,  wc  think,  carries 
with  it  high  probability.  At  all  events,  it  is  much  more  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  St.  Luke  had  some  design  in  deviating  from 
the  order  of  St.  Matthew,  than  that  he  transposed  the  order 
through  error  or  negligence,  or  considered  it  as  of  no  consequence. 
If  w'c  suppose  his  order  to  be  the  true  one,  and  that  St.  Matthew's 
was  the  deviation  from  historic  precision,  we  may  in  like  manner 
conclude,  that  the  arrangement  had  relation  to  the  specific  design 
of  that  Kvangelist.  But  wc  think  that  the  internal  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  opinion.  In  order  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  the  third  Temptation,  it  should  be  considered,  that  it  was  ad- 
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dresfted  to  him  who  was  by  right  king  of  the  Jews,  in  his  regal 
character;  and  that  the  offer  was  made  by  the  Tempter  in  the 
aemblancc  of  an  angel  of  light;  who  might  lay  claim  to  this 
power,  not  as  independent  of  the  Almighty,  but  as  the  delegalwl 
ruler  over  the  kingdoms,  agreeably  to  the  receivetl  o])inion8  of  the 
Jews  respecting  the  sulmrdinatc  government  of  the  world  by 
angels,  wliich  were  sii]))K>sed  t4)  bo  countenanced  by  the  language 
of  the  prophet  Daniel.*  'fhe  words  of  the  Tempter,  “  For 
tliat  is  delivered  to  me,"’  imply  no  higher  pretensions  than  to  a 
derived  and  delegated  authority.  And  when  wc  add  to  this,  that 
the  very  homage  which  the  Tempter  claimed  as  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  for  the  splendid  donation,  was  no  more  than  an  Apostle  was 
al)out  to  pay  involuntarily  to  a  true  angel  of  light,  when  he  was 
prevented  by  the  heavenly  messenger  j ;  wc  may  well  conceive 
that  the  temptation  was  one  which  even  a  good  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  im|K)stor  or  an  enthusiast,  if  no  more  than  man, 
would  have  found  irresistible. 

lletween  the  Temptation  and  the  commencement  of  Our  Lord’s 
ministry'  in  Galilee,  there  occurs  a  hiatus  in  the  first  three 
gospels,  which  is  supplied  hy  John  i.  19 — iv.  54.  Mr.  Greswcll 
nas  devoted  several  dissertations  to  the  illustration  of  this  sujiple- 
mental  relation,  and  of  the  notes  of  time  which  St.  John’s  Gospel 
affonls  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  Our  Lord’s  ministry*.  In 
his  Harmon V,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  John,  he 
introduces  the  events  reconled,  l^uke  iv.  14 — v.  39,  and  the  eor- 
responding  portions  of  Matthew’s  and  Mark’s  Gospels,  which 
bring  down  the  narrative,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  to  the  close 
of  the  fii'st  year  of  the  ministry  of  ()ur  Lord.  Accordingly,  Part 
the  third  of  his  Harmony  commences  with  John  v.  1.,  which  he 
supposes  to  refer  to  a  Passover.  As  this  is  a  controverted,  and 
certainly  a  doubtful  |K>int,  and  one  which  has  employed  much 
learned  discussion,  we  must  tninscrilie  the  Author’s  reasons  for 
adopting  a  conclusion  in  which  he  differs  from  Dr.  Henson  and 
some  other  eminent  critics,  although  the  greater  number  of  eom- 
mentators  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Passover  is  meant.  One 
reason  for  the  contrary  8up|wsition  is,  that  the  indefinite  mention 
of  a  feast  would  not  seem  likely  to  designate  the  principal  Jewish 
festival.  Mr.  Circswell  thus  meets  this  objection. 

*  I.  The  absence  of  the  Greek  article  in  speaking  of  this  feast,  unless 
its  presence  would  infallibly  have  denoted  tne  Passover,  proves  nothing 
at  all ;  but  leaves  the  question  as  o|>en  as  before.  Tlie  tnith  is,  that, 
as  the  Jew'ish  calendar  containeil  at  least  three  feasts,  all  of  equal  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  of  equal  authority,  the  article  could  not  stand  kat' 
before  one,  any  inon*  than  before  the  rest,  unless  that  one  had  come,  in 


See  Dun.  \.  13,  2<). 
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thf  lapse  t»f  time,  to  1m*  plawnl,  ft>r  some  reaaon  or  other,  at  the  hefid  of 
the  rt‘st ;  a  eircuiiistuiice  of  distinction  which,  as  1  hare  shewn  else¬ 
where,  from  Josephus  and  from  other  authorities,  (and  which  8t. 
John’s  expression,  directly  after — lyytt  n  loftn  a 

^rxvovr.y.a — Contributes  critically  to  confirm,)  might  have  held  giMnl 
of  the  feast  of  TaWrnacles,  but  could  not  of  the  feast  of  Passover, 

‘II.  If  the  feast,  John  v.  1.  was  not  the  next  Passover  to  ii.  13, 
the  Passover,  vi,  4.  must  have  l)cen  so;  and  the  feast,  v.  1.  must  have 
been  some  feast  In'tweeii  the  two,  and,  consequently,  some  feast  in  the 
first  year  (»f  our  Saviour’s  ministry  ;  after  the  Passover  belonging  to 
that  year,  but  hrfore  the  Passover  at  tlie  l)eginning  of  the  next :  that 
is,  it  must  have  lieen  either  the  Pentc'cost,  or  the  reast  of  Tabernaclca, 
or  the  Knccvma,  within  the  first  twelve  months  of  hia  ministry.  It 
could  not  have  l>cen  the  Pentecost,  f4>r,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  lust 
dissertation,  our  Lord’s  n*tnrn  into  Galilee  out  of  Judma  was  just  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  this  feast.  Xor  could  it  have  been  the  finctenia, 
fi»r  the  Encaenia  fell  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  which  time  no  sneh 
assemblage  of  sick  and  infirm  persons,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time  of 
this  feast,  could  have  lK*eii  found  al)out  the  p(N>l  of  llethesda.  Nor 
could  it  have  Invu  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  because  at  that  feott  of 
TalK*rnacles,  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  our  Lord  was  en¬ 
gaged  upon  the  circuit  of  Galilee.  And  it  is  a  general  argument  why 
it  could  have  been  no  feast  in  the  first  year  of  our  Lorn’s  ndniitry 
whatever,  that  the  strain  of  the  reflections,  from  v.  1?  to  the  eno, 
which  were  then  delivered,  would  be  incompatible  with  such  a  sup¬ 
position.  ’Jlie  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  and,  consequently,  the  trial  of 
the  Jews,  must  have  l)een  going  on  at  least  for  one  year,  before  the 
futurity  of  his  rejection,  and  the  consequent  fact  of  their  infidelity,— 
could  so  far  certain,  as  to  admit  of  their  t)eing  argued  with,  as  we 
find  them  argued  with  on  this  occasion.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  237i  8. 

The  remarkable  expression  which  occurs  Luke  ri.  1,  end 
which  has  given  rise  to  such  numerous  conjectures,  Mr.  Greswell 
elsewhere  shews,  agreeably  to  Scaligcr’s  conjecture,  was  intended 
to  denote  ‘  the  Jirst  regular  sabbath  after  the  sixteenth  of  the 
‘  Jewish  Nisan,  and  conseauently,  either  in,  or  directly  after,  the 
‘  Paschal  week.'**  If  so,  ne  contends,  we  have  in  that  passage 
an  indication  of  Our  LorcTs  attendance  at  a  passover  which  the 
narrative  of  Luke  (as  well  as  the  parallel  narrations  of  Matthew 
and  Mark)  proves  to  have  been  at  least  a  year  before  the  Passover 
referred  to  John  vi.  4.  He  therefore  concludes  that  John  v.  1. 
decidedly  points  to  a  previous  Passover,  the  second  in  our  Lord’*! 
ministry.  In  a  note,  the  following  additional  considerations  are 

*  ‘  llendered  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  in  iu 
compound  phraseology,  it  denotes,  Jirst  after  ihe  second,  and  not  jr- 
coma  after  tke^firsl;  primo-secundus,  not  secundo-primus*  That  ii,  the 
first  sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread,  from  which  the 
fifty  days  were  reckoned  to  the  Pentecost.* 

Sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  286—203.  So,  Doddridge. 
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aclducetl  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  chronology,  and  in  answer 
to  ohjections. 

‘  Among  the  arguments  inteiultMl  to  jirove  that  the  feast  iiulefiiiitely 
mentioned,  John  v.  I.,  could  not  Im*  u  rassover,  n(»ne,  perhaps,  is  more 
confidently  put  forward,  and  none  is  in  reality  more  weak  and  incon¬ 
clusive,  than  the  following: — that  the  eTents  which  are  reconled  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  John,  are  not  Rnflirient  t<»  have  m’ciipied  a 
rear,  and  another  Passover  is  mentioned  directly  after  at  vi.  t.  It 
would  have  Imvu  strantn*,  indexed,  if  they  had  !»een  intended  ti»  m'cupy 
a  year,  since  it  must  be  self-evident,  that  very  |)ossildy  they  di<l  not 
«»ccupy  a  single  day*  Put  this  argument  proceeds  u|K>n  the  sup|M)- 
sition,  that  St.  JtJin's  Cros))el  is  entire  and  complete  in  itM'lf ;  and 
that  it  neither  has,  nor  W’as  intended  to  have,  any  supplemental  relation 
to  the  rest :  a  supjHwition  which  is  purely  precarious,  and  not  more 
precarious  than  contrary  to  the  matter  of  fact.  The  truth  of  the 
supplemental  relation  of  this  one  fios|)el  in  particular,  is  among  the 
few  ^Misitions  which,  happily,  do  not  admit  of  a  question  ; — and  while 
this  IS  the  case,  it  is  not  to  Ih'  considered  whether  St.  .John's  (Iosjm*!, 
jtrr  xe,  lH‘twtvn  v.  1.  and  vi.  4.,  supplies  matter  sufficient  to  have  «k’- 
cupitnl  a  year,  but  whether  St.  Matthew’s,  St.  Mark’s,  and  St.  laike's, 
ill  that  |M»rtion  their  gosjiels  resjH»ctively,  the  true  place  «>f  whicli 
is  b«*twivn  these  extremes  in  St.  John's,  can  presumptively  be  shewn 
to  have  done  so.  And  upm  this  {loint,  there  is  so  little  rmmi  for 
doubt,  that  the  atlirmative  may  lie  confidently  asserted.  The  interval 
in  question  lH*twtHUi  John  v.  1.  and  John  vi.  4.  is,  in  fact,  our  Lord's 
aectiiul  year  ;  and  with  rcsjH'ct  to  tfiat  year,  as  it  was  the  fullest  of  in¬ 
cident  Itself,  so  its  incidents  have  In^en  the  most  fully  relatinl  of  any. 
From  its  lM»ginning,  by  the  attendance  at  this  Piissovcr,  to  its  ending, 
by  the  miracle  of  the  five  tboiisand,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  was 
unemployed,  nor  the  nnxle  of  whom*  employment  it  is  not  possible 
clearly  to  asci'rtain.' — Vol.  II.  pp.  244f,  1. 

DiHlilridge  adopts  a  similar  view  of  I.uke  vi.  1.  and  John  v.  1., 
as  both  nderring  to  the  same  l^assover ;  and  he  remarks,  that 
this  arrangement  h.as  at  least  the  advantage  over  Mamie's  sin¬ 
gular  hyimihcrsis,  who,  supposing  the  feast  of  Pentecost  to  lx?  in- 
tendi*d  at  John  v.  1.,  gratuitously  infers,  that  the  whole  fifth 
chapter  is  transpust'd,  and  should  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  sixth. 
Calvin  inclines  to  the  conjecture  that  the  feast  of  Pentecost  is 
intended,  as  agreeing  best  with  St.  John's  narration,  but  treats  it 
as  uncertain.  l>r.  Henson  thinks,  there  is  very  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  feast  referred  to  was  a  passover ;  and  he  recog- 
nises  only  three  during  Our  l.ord's  ministry ;  adopting,  as  the 
most  probable  opinion,  that  which  limits  its  duration  to  two  years 
ami  a  half.  It  is  obviously  only  in  relation  to  this  point,  that 
the  determination  of  the  question  is  important.  As  a  mark  of 
lime,  some  stress  has  been  laid  upon  John  iv.  35,  which  Archbi¬ 
shop  Newcome,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Doddridge  understand  as 
intimating  the  seasiin  of  year  at  the  time  of  Our  l.ortl's  journey. 


iTfcwollV  flftrmmiij  ftnH  .*^110 

v  hioh,  if  it  wfintM  ftmr  Tmw)t>»f<  to  hnvr  Iwti  iti 

t)»r  iiiiHdlo  of  winter.  X\  )titbv,  titnJ  tlir 

prc'si'iK  XVriter  iimiervtiin<^  <>nr  hk  ritiitg  ^  ^>w^Tr^i«i  ft- 

|ir<»ssioii ;  HH'l  itK  oonneotiofi  i^  e>^>Ui»icib 

‘  X^'h(*n  tbr  iMVfl  is  brst  j»nn*n.  is  it  not  ft  cnmtnnn  tbrrr  ntr 

yi*l  four  vmvthh,  Hndthr  bfiTtv»fft  or  reftnin^f  time  ^t  iU  f»mr  ?  lilf^  ttp 
voiir  evi»s,  snn»<n’  t>M'  enuntn*  TontMi  ^Wmt,  fin<^  W  crniviwi'ft^  by  ibr 
whirou<»Ks  of  tho  tio)d»,  ibnt  tW  ffmT  wtMitbs  ftrr  in*  to  n  rlinr, 
find  tin*  «»HHOTi  of  thr  roay^iti^  is  ni  bsnd.  Thf»  xt  bien  is  nntjtosiMl 
hv  thi'  rofvroiuH'  to  tiiis  Tistnml  pKonowxfwm^  m^y  oimx  Ixo  i*t[|>minfH)  ns 
follows.  Tho  ripoi»e«s  of  tbo  xisiWo  nnd  tbo  vistnml  bnrxi'st*  mnv 
tliut  thr  period  ro<|nisire  to  tbo  fosttirity  of  iHo  soe^i  is  mTitmplisbinl, 
Tonv  \u'  nn  eiirnest  to  vo«  of  tbo  ripenons  «>f  iHnt  ns  yet  unm*f»«  niii) 
spiritiml  liiirvest,  to  hrinfj  wbiob  to  mntnnty  will  W  the  object  of  iny 
yu^rsoiial  lulwiors.  bill  to  ronp  Ti-hb^h  w  ill  lie  the  obb't't  of  yours ;  n 
rijM'iiosn,  rofisiHjaoTitly,  wbioh  will  tWo  be  ciMuplctc,  oben  mjy  luiiiisiry 
is  over,  inid  tfoutt:  is  about  to  bogio.’ — Vol.  11.  p.  l2l  1. 

This  evposnrioTi  Tniskes  the  joumoy  into  Snmnrin  roinriilrnt 
w  iib  bun'm ;  eitber  tbo  Iwley  bnrvost,  tbc  first  fVtiiis  of  wliicli 
wcTt'  conf«»<TJited  at  the  PAsno%Tr,  or  ibo  wbenl  bnrvrnt,  tbr  first 
fruits  of*  wbicb  were  prefimtcd  nt  IVntecMxst.  If  tbo  former,  the 
fbnsi  nt  which  our  l^oivl  w  as  present  (.lobn  v»  1.)  might  well  Ite, 
AS  CAlvin  siipposefs  the  feAst  of  I'enteeost ;  Ihu  ibis  woiibl  ntill 
K»quirc  n  pAssever  to  bnve  intervened  lielwoen  tbo  one  men- 
tk»T>ed  in  dobn  ii.  1,*^  And  that  refew^  to  in  John  vi.  ♦,  nt  wliicli 
Out  1  iord  Appears  not  to  haw  been  prewent. 

It  is  obnervable  that,  in  our  l-ord"t  dineoume  with  the  Jews, 
dohn  V,  be  empWn  language  whieh  denoten  that  the  ministry 
of  hifc  Foremimer  was  now  terminatcHi  by  his  lieing  cant  into 
prison.  This  evenu  tbere^w,  in  all  proliabiltty,  occurrcil  be- 
ween  Our  lord's  leaving  %1udea  and  bis  return  to  the  feast  men- 
rioned  in  verse  1.  Mr*  Gieswell  suppixnes  it  to  have  taken  place 
iwi mediately  after  Our  Lord's  return  into  Galilee,  as  recorded  in 
John  iv,  A  specific  reason  is  assigned  for  Our  Lord's  wttlulraw. 
ing  himself  on  that  occasion,  the  jealousy  of  tlie  rbaritees,  and 
even  of  John's  disciples,  having  been  exciteil  by  his  growing  po- 
IHilaritv.  The  time  of  that  return,  Mr.  Grcswcll  thinks,  was 
prixhahiy  net  earlier,  though  it  might  have  been  somewhat  later, 
than  the  144h  dav  b^>re  the  Pentecost,  a.u.  71^9  ^6;  to 

which  day  he  assigns  the  imprisonment  of  John.  And  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  event  to  have  taken  place  while  Our  Lord  was  on  his 
jioumey  through  Samaria;  inferring  from  the  language  of  the 
iHher  kvangelists,  that,  by  the  time  be  arrived  in  Galilee,  on  this 
very  return,  John  was  already  in  prison.  The  language  of  St* 
Matthew,  however,  in  ch.  iv.  1.,  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  9uh^ 
ae^wenf  de|>arturc  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee,  in  consequence  of 
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leaminf^  the  fate  of  hi«  precursor.  He  would  hoar  of  it  on  going 
up  U)  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  mentioned  John  v.  1. ;  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  he  l)ore  that  remarkable  ti'stiinony  to  his  character,  hm  “  a 
burning  and  shining  light."  After  that,  not  dtTining  it  proper 
to  expose  himself  unnecessarily  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  or  the 
jealousy  of  llennl,  till  his  time  was  come,  he  again  “departed 
into  (ialilee,"  (Matt.  iv.  12.)  and,  removing  from  Nazareth  to 
Capernaum,  entered  more  openly  u|)on  his  public  ministry.  It 
was  not  till  after  thi.H  period,  that  St.  IVIatthew's  personal  aixiunint- 
ance  with  Our  Lord  commenced;  and  as  his  testimony  as  an 
eye-witness  could  not  have  l>een  given  to  any  of  the  ])revious 
circumstances  of  his  Master's  public  life,  this  seems  to  present 
the  mt>st  natural  reason  for  his  l)eginning  his  account  of  Our 
Lord's  ministry  at  this  periotl,  from  which  time  it  assumed  a  new 
character,  in  consequence  of  his  choosing  the  Twelve  Apostles  as 
his  constant  attendants,  and  his  preaching  more  openly  in  the 
Synagogues  in  his  circuits  through  the  country. 

Mr.  (ireswell,  however,  taking  a  different  view,  makes  Matt, 
iv.  12,  &c.,  and  Luke  iv.  14,  &c.,  follow  Jolin  iv. ;  bringing  down 
the  narrative,  in  his  second  l*art,  to  the  end  of  Luke  v.,  and  in¬ 
cluding  in  it  Matt.  viii.  1 — 1;  14  —  17,  ix.  2 — 9.  In  his 
third  l*art,  ^  1.  comprises  John  v.  1 — 47.  §  '2,  consists  of  the  pa¬ 
rallel  narrations.  Matt.  xii.  9 — 14,  Mark  iii.  1 — 6,  and  Luke  vi. 
G— 11.  I'he  next  two  sections  proceed  regularly  ;  hut,  in  5, 
the  ordination  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Matt,  x.,  ^lark  iii.,  Luke 
vi.,  is  intrinluced  with  questionable  accuracy.  In  the  suhsetjuent 
sections,  St.  Matthew'^s  narrative  undergoes  very  unceremonious 
treatment,  the  chapters  occurring  in  the  following  transposed 
onler  ;  viii.  5—13  ;  xi.  2 — 30  ;  xii.  22 — 50  ;  xiii.  1 — 17 ;  24— 
,30;  la— 23;  ,3G-52;  viii.  18-34;  ix.  1.10— ,‘14;  xiii.  54— 
58;  ix.  ,15 — ,18;  x.  1 — 42;  xi.  1  ;  xiv.  As  parallel  with  verses 
13 — 21  of  this  last  chapter,  in  Sect.  28,  the  Author  introduces 
John  vi.  1 — 13;  continuing  that  chapter  in  the  subsequent  sec¬ 
tions,  as  the  conclusion  of  Part  the  third.  I'he  trans|X)6itionB 
alxive  H|)ecified  are  the  result  of  much  patient  investigation ; 
some  are  obviously  required  in  order  to  bring  together  the 
correspondent  narratives,  others  may  admit  of  question  ;  but  to 
examine  the  arrangement  in  detail,  with  the  reasons  assigned  for 
it,  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  it  will  he  found,  that  the  transpositions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
confinetl  to  the  didactic  imrtions  of  8t«  Matthew's  Gospel;  that 
they  do  not  relate  to  erew/^f,  unless  the  delivery  of  a  discourse  be 
so  calkxl ;  and  that  more  than  half  the  difficulties  of  tlie  Harmon¬ 
ist  arise  from  the  verv*  unnecessary  and  (as  it  seems  to  us)  unpro¬ 
fitable  attempt  to  fix  the  precise  date  and  locality  of  all  the  spe¬ 
cimens  that  arc  given  of  Our  Lord's  sayings  and  miraculous  woiis. 


(TrefiwllV  Hm'inHmy  nnH  Dinfitrtntvmtt,  /111 

F^n*  instftnoc,  Mr.  itroKwoll  Attowptu  to  dftormine  ‘  thf»  rm  ’  iti 
Our  1  .ord's  ministry’,  he  \n  to  hiivp  fidoptfd  a  rp- 

markAhlc  ohaugf'  ia  hi*  maaiw  ot'  toavhn\g,  by  MH^akinji  lo  tlie 
people  in  purahloji ;  inferring  f\»ni  the  wonU  t>l‘  tne  Kvanffplifttif 
Mnuheii  and  Mark,  that  he  had  never  deli\Tred  a  imralile  iH'fore* 
This  era  Mr.  G.  fiinlK  intimated  at  Matt,  xiii*  1  — 17  ;  and  a  dii- 
aertation  is  devoted  to  an  elueidation  of  the  auhject.  i  )f  any  Riieli 
era  in  Our  Lord''s  ministry,  however,  we  must  profesa  onraelreR 
to  he  absolutely  ineredulous.  l'|>on  that  i>artimlar  mraainn,  aa 
doubtless  upon  some  oihera,  he  delivered  nii  inatrnetiona  tf»  the 
multinide  only  in  that  enipnatic  b>rm  ;  and  umm  liein^t  asked  hie 
reason  for  sjvaking  in  parables,  he  ei>ndeaeeiule<l  to  vindicate  Ilia 
cemduct,  by  shewing  its  acotmlancc  with  a  general  rule  of  ilia 
Divine  pnKeedings,  which  makes  religious  knuwlixlgc  lo  depend 
u)X)n  teachaldcness  and  obedience.  Hut  it  ii  ecruin,  tliati  on  oilier 
and  ftidutegfiCMf  occasions,  ho  cmployeil  the  plainest  and  moat 
litoral  language  in  teaching  the  multitude ;  and  it  is  iH|ually  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  sco|v  of  many  of  Our  Lonfs  parables  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious  to  he  understood  by  Imth  the  IMiarisecs  and  the 
people ;  while  many  of  his  axiomatic  instructions  were  far  more 
mysieritxis,  and  some  of  those  which  were  deemed  the  hardest 
sayings,  wore  addresaeil  to  his  disciples.  'I'he  declaration  in  this 
chapter  can  by  no  means  be  extendeil  to  all  the  parables,  but,  as 
Hosenmullcr  explains  it,  seems  rather  to  point  to  the  8td)jcct  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  parables  in  question,  which  concerned  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  and  diffusion  of  the  Gos|X‘l, — the  “  secrets  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.^  If  this  view  lie  correct,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  import¬ 
ance^  on  what  occasion,  or  at  what  precise  stage  of  his  ministry, 
Our  l^ord  delivered  those  |)arable« ;  nor  can  wc  |)crccivc  any 
sufficient  reason  for  disturbing  the  arrangement  of  8t.  Matthew, 
by  placing  the  greater  )uut  of  the  xith,  xiith,  and  xiiith  chapters 
Ix'twcen  the  dismemWred  }>ortions  of  the  viiith.  If  the  order  of 
matter  observed  by  St.  Matthew  be  not  the  real  order  of  time, 
there  must  be  some  principle  of  ar^angemen^  governing  the  order, 
which  it  would  he  desirable  to  a.sccnain.  Hut,  while  wc  readily 
admit  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  bears  marks  of  greater  historical 
precision  and  chronological  accuracy,  as  regards  the  leading  facta 
of  the  Gospel  history%  we  cannot  but  retain  the  opinion,  that  less 
stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  order  in  which  he  introduces  the 
*  anecdotar  illustrations  of  the  SaviouFs  teaching  and  public  life. 
The  manner  in  which  these  are  introduced,  are,  witn  very  few 
exceptions,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  precision  with  which  the 
historical  events  are  noted :  e.  g.  It  came  to  pass,  when  be 
was  in  a  certain  city  Do  a  certain  day  when  he  was  teach- 
iiig  — “  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day  “  And  it  caw 
to  pass,  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place.'*'  These  voffae 
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intimations  preclude  the  idea  of  any  other  order  than  that  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  ‘  principle  of  association  ’  or  selection. 

Mr.  Greswell,  however,  is  of  an  entirely  different  opinion.  So 
far  as  ch.  ix.  50,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  he  conceives,  accompa¬ 
nies  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  but  from  ch.  ix.  51 
to  ch.  xviii.  14,  it  goes  along  by  itself,  and  the  intermediate  mat¬ 
ter  is  peculiar  to  this  Evangelist. 

‘  The  point  of  time  at  which  St.  Luke  ceases  to  accompany  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  St.  Mark,  is  the  return  to  Capernaum,  prior  to  the  last  Feast 
of  Tabernacles ;  and  the  point  of  time  at  which  he  rejoins  them,  is 
with  the  close  of  the  last  journey  up  to  Jerusalem,  when  Our  Lord 
either  had  already  passed,  or  was  just  on  the  eve  of  passing  out  of 
Peraea,  into  Judaea.  On  the  same  supposition,  therefore,  of  8t.  Luke’s 
regularity,  as  before,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  intermediate  matter, 
peculiar  to  his  Gospel,  belongs  to  the  interval  of  time  between  that 
return  to  Capernaum,  and  that  passjige  from  Perma  to  Juda*a  ; — an 
interval  which,  as  we  have  had  reason  to  conclude  already,  could  not 
comprise  less  than  the  last  six  months  of  Our  Saviour’s  ministry,  and 
possibly  might  comprise  even  more. 

‘  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  details  which  we  suppose  to  be  thus 
comprehended,  there  are  numerous  historical  notices, — some  express, 
others  implicit, — which  demonstrate  that  Our  Lord,  all  the  time,  was 
travelling  and  teaching, — and  travelling  and  teaching  upon  his  way 
to  Jerusalem.  There  are  evidences,  therefore,  that  a  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  all  this  time,  was  still  going  on,  and  going  on  with  the  utmost 
publicity ;  a  journey  expressly  undertaken  in  order  to  arrive  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  ; — and  wheresoever  it  might  have  begun,  and  whatsoever  course 
it  might  take  meanwhile,  yet  known  and  understood  to  l>e  tending  to 
that  one  point,  and  ultimately  to  be  concluded  by  arriving  there  at 
last.  There  are,  consequently,  evidences  of  a  circuit,  as  such  ;  and,  if 
it  is  a  circuit  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  occasion,  of  a  circuit  l)e- 
gun  and  conducted  on  a  very  general  scale ; — the  fourth  of  the  kind 
which  the  Gospel-history  has  yet  supplied. 

*  All  these  indications  are  of  manifest  importance,  in  fixing  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  whole  of  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii.  14.  inclusively  is  to 
be  referred.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  457 — 9- 

The  regularity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  up  to  ch.  ix.  51,  being,  in  the 
Author's  opinion,  fully  established,  he  feels  warranted  in  assum¬ 
ing  its  regularity  for  the  remainder ;  and  the  twelfth  chapter  con¬ 
tains,  he  thinks,  numerous  decisive  indications  of  belonging  to 
the  concluding  portion  of  Our  Lord's  ministry. 

‘  If  the  proof  of  this  position  can  be  made  out,  the  error  committed 
by  such  schemes  as  place  it  l>efore  even  the  loginning  to  teach  in 
parables,  which  was  the  middle  of  Our  Saviour's  ministry,  must  be 
apparent  without  any  further  comment.  They  introduce  an  anachro¬ 
nism  of  nearly  eighteen  months  in  extent.*  Vol.  II.  p.  534. 
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In  attciTipting  to  substantiate  this  novel  view  of  the  re^ilarity 
of  St.  Luke’s  (jospel,  Mr.  Grcswell  displays  abundant  ingenuity 
and  learning;  but  we  are  eom])elled  to  say,  that  Ids  reasonings  some¬ 
times  involve  too  large  a  jH)rtion  of  a;ssuin])tion  to  Im  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  hold  which  his  thev)ry  has  upon  his  imagin¬ 
ation,  is  aj)parent  in  his  easy  reliance  upon  proofs  of  a  very  slen¬ 
der  cliaracter.  But  we  must  waive  further  criticism,  and  hasten 
to  a  conclusion. 

Part  the  Fourth  of  the  Harmony,  which  comprises  the  larger 
jmrtion  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  commences  with  Matt.  xv.  and 
Mark  vii,  and  proceeds  regularly  to  Matt,  xviii.  3o,  where  it 
takes  up  the  supplemental  relation  contained  in  John  vii. — xi. 
It  then  |)rocccds  with  Luke  ix.  51 — xix.  The  four  narratives 
then  begin  to  run  parallel,  till,  at  §  H7~  *)l,  we  reach  the 
exijuisite  and  ])recious  su]>])lcmcntary  relation  of  the  (Convers¬ 
ation  in  the  Su])per  Chamber,  supplied  by  St.  John.  The  ac¬ 
counts  then  re-unite,  and  arc  brought  down  to  the  eve  of  the 
llesurrection. 

Part  the  Fifth  contains  the  accounts  of  the  llcsurrcction  and 
Ascension  in  the  final  chapters  of  the  Gospels. 

In  order  to  form  a  harmonized  chronology  of  the  four  Gospels, 
the  plan  which  would  involve  the  least  violence  to  the  insj)ircd 
documents,  w’ould  be,  to  select  simply  those  portions  which 
record  the  facts  relating  to  Our  Lord’s  birth,  life,  suffering, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  leaving  all  the  discourses  and  minor 
incidents  as  they  stand.  So  far  as  regards  the  credibility  of  the 
(iospel  history,  the  agreement  of  the  witnesses  as  to  these  facts, 
is  all  that  it  can  be  necessary  to  establish.  I’or  the  ])ur|)oses  of 
exjmsition  and  annotation,  we  are  ])ersuaded  that  the  original 
form  of  the  several  documents  is  every  way  ])referable. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Greswell's  erudite  and  multifarious  researches, 
however,  depends  but  little  upon  the  ideal  perfection  of  his  hy¬ 
pothesis  for  harmonizing  the  evangelical  documents.  His  liar* 
inony  forms  but  a  portion  of  the  valuable  critical  apparatus  which 
he  has  constructed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Biblical  student ;  and 
taken  together  with  the  Dissertations,  it  will  enable  the  reader  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  w  hole  range  of  inquiry  relating  to  the 
chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  stnicture  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  Gospels.  We  arc  conscious  of  having  given  but 
an  inadequate  account  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes ;  but  we 
have  said  enough  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  every 
K’holar.  Of  ]^Ir.  Mim])riss’s  Harmony,  we  shall  take  another 
np]H)rtunity  of  speaking,  in  noticing  his  admirable  Pictorial 
Chart. 


VOL.  IX.  —  K.S. 
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Art.  IV^  Hints  for  an  I ni proved  Translation  of  the  Nc/v  Te.stamcnl 

11)  the  Hev.  James  Schulefield,  A.M.,  Hejiius  Professor  of  (ireuk 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pvo.,  pp.  London,  1832. 

^  I  F  we  will  be  sonnes  of  the  Trueth,  we  must  consider  what  it 
‘  speaketli,  and  trample  upon  our  ownc  credit,  yea,  and  iijxin 
‘  other  mens  too,  if  cither  bee  any  way  an  hinderance  to  it.' 
So  say  the  Translators  of  the  common  English  lliblc  in  their 
j)reface ;  and  in  this  avowal  they  have  furnished,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  all  other  persons  who  seriously  and  diligently 
address  themselves  to  a  similar  employment,  a  substantial  and 
ample  ground  of  apology^  Put  the  manner  in  which  they  speak 
of  their  predecessors,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  eircumstanees 
in  which  they  found  the  impulse  to  their  own  labours,  had  no 
tendency  to  impair  the  veneration  which  they  felt  to  he  due  to 
those  who  had  ‘travelled  in  this  kinde’  before  them.  ‘We 
‘  acknowledge  them,''  they  say,  ‘  to  have  been  raised  up  or  (iod, 

‘  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  his  church,  and  that  they 
‘  deserve  to  bee  had  of  us,  and  of  posteritic,  in  everlasting  rc- 
‘  membrancc.’’ — ‘  Therefore  blessed  be  they,  and  most  honoured 
‘  be  their  name.*’  The  extreme  deference  with  which  the  Author 
of  these  ‘  Hints’’  regards  the  memories  and  the  services  of  tlie 
Translators  whose  errors  he  would  correct,  and  whose  dciiciencics 
he  would  supply,  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  ‘  Preface.’ 

‘  Nor  let  it  for  a  moment  he  supposed,  that  such  an  attempt  implies 
a  shadow  of  reproach  upon  the  original  Translators.  For  myself,  I 
would  rather  blot  out  from  the  catalogue  of  my  country’s  worthies  the 
names  of  llacon  and  Newtmi,  than  those  of  the  venerable  men,  who 
were  raised  up  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  endowed  by  his  Spirit, 
to  achieve  for  England  her  greatest  blessing  in  the  Authorized 
Translatitm  of  the  Scriptures.  If  in  the  following  pages,  the  professed 
object  of  w'hich  is  to  express  opinions  on  minor  points  differing  from 
theirs,  I  have  dropj)ed  any  expressions  in  speaking  of  them,  w  hich  even 
an  unkind  criticism  can  charge  wn’th  any  thing  like  flippancy,  or  the 
want  of  the  most  grateful  veneration  for  them,  I  would  gladly,  if  it 
were  possible,  wash  out  with  my  tears  the  obnoxious  j)assages,  and 
lather  leave  their  glorious  work  soiled  with  its  few  human  blemishes, 
than  attem])t  to  beautify  it  at  the  expense  of  their  wxdl-earntd  renow  n. 
But  I  have  thought  that,  in  entire  consistency  W'itlTthe  honest  sin¬ 
cerity  iff  this  feeling,  something  might  lie  attempted  tow'ards  carrying 
a  little  nearer  to  perfection,  a  w’ork  which  is  already  so  near  it.* 

Neither  in  the  sjiirit  which  pervades  these  ‘  Hints,’  nor  in  any 
of  the  emendations  suggested  by  the  Author,  will  any  thing  he 
found  to  shew  that  he  has  for  a  moment  forgotten  this  profession 
of  reverential  respect.  *J*lic  ‘Authorized  Translation  of  the  Scrip- 
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‘  turcs’  is  certainly  not  a  faultless  work  ;  Imt  many  errors  have, 
without  foundation  or  reason,  been  attril)uted  to  it ;  many 
blemishes,  too,  have  been  incorporated  with  it  in  the  modern 
editions,  for  which  the  Translators  are  not  answerable.  In  the 
strictures  which  some  zealous  critics  have  put  forth  on  the 
(’oinmon  Version,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  unnecessary 
severity.  We  are  not  acquainted,  for  instance,  with  any  Pro¬ 
testant  translation  of  the  Bible  which  could  furnish  occasion  to 
question,  ‘  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  to  take  the  Bible  out  of 
‘  the  hands  of  the  common  peo])le,  than  to  expose  them  to  the 
‘  danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions  from  erroneous  translations.' 
Still  less  are  we  able  to  perceive,  how  such  a  doubt  should  be  raised 
from  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  text  accessible  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  so  abundantly  distributed  among 
them.  Justice  ought  to  be  rendered  to  King  James's  Translators ; 
and  we  would  much  rather  unite  with  Professor  Scholefield  in 
applauding  them,  thfin  give  our  suffrages  in  favour  of  those 
emendators  who,  by  ostentatious  displays  of  minute  and  (juestion- 
ahle  criticism,  would  injuriously  de])reciatc  the  excellence  of  the 
work  which  we  possess,  as  the  result  of  their  combined  learning 
and  judgement,  and  the  fruit  of  their  industry  and  perseverance. 

But,  without  disparaging  the  services  or  derogating  from  the 
honours  of  the  Authors  or  l^ditors  of  the  Common  V  ersion,  we 
feel  that  neither  should  they  engross  our  praises,  nor  hold  in  our 
remembrance  an  exclusive  place.  Nor,  if  we  should  claim  for 
other  names  which  arc  indelibly  associated  with  the  Knglish 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  a  warmer  and  more  elevated  com¬ 
mendation  than  we  bestow  upon  the  memories  of  the  former, 
should  we  be  violating  the  demands  of  equity,  or  offending  against 
the  law  of  Christian  charity.  If  the  Translators  of  the  ('ommon 
V  ersion  be  entitled  to  honour,  the  names  of  Tyndal  and  ('over- 
dale  arc  worthy  of  more  abundant  honour.  The  work  which  they 
respectively  performed,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  exe¬ 
cuted  it,  have  only  to  be  brought  l)eforc  us,  that  we  may  sec  the 
justice  of  the  decision  which,  in  assigning  their  respective  honours, 
awards  the  superiority  to  Tyndal.  The  Common  Version  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  united  labours  of  fifty-four  divines,  who  engaged  in 
this  service  under  the  smiles  and  fostering  patron:ige  of  James  I. 
They  were  furnished  with  the  royal  mandate  as  the  means  of 
procuring  them  all  necessary  assistance  and  support ; — were  to  be 
entertained  in  such  colleges  as  they  might  make  choice  of,  with¬ 
out  any  charge  unto  them,  and  to  be  freed  from  all  lectures  and 
exercises ;  and  care  was  taken  for  their  subsequent  preferment. 
But  in  Tyndal'  s  case,  the  wall  was  built  in  troublous  times.  lie 
had  to  count  the  cost  of  his  enterprise,  and  put  his  life  in  pc'ril 
hy  the  undertaking  whicli  he  projected.  Obliged  by  the  neces- 
^‘Uies  to  which  he  was  reduced,  to  leave  his  country,  he  sought  a 
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foreign  asylum,  and  prosecuted  the  work  of  translating  and  print- 
ing  the  New  Testament,  not  only  without  either  royal  or  epis- 
eo])al  countenance,  hut  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties  in  hostility  to  his  design,  and  not  less  his  pcrstiiial  eneniies. 
His  good  was  evil  spoken  of.  His  laying  the  Scriptures  before 
the  eyes  of  the  peoj)le  ‘  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  they  might 
‘  sec  the  processc,  order,  and  meaning  of  the  text,’ w  as  denounced 
as  an  iniquity;  and  the  hook,  when  published,  was  prohibited  as 
pernicious,  ])cstilent,  and  scandalous.  He  himself  was  perse¬ 
cuted  as  a  heretic ;  endured  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
months  ;  and  then,  ten  years  after  the  first  publication  of  his 
New'  Testament  in  Ihiglish,  was  strangled,  and  his  body  con¬ 
sumed  to  ashes  !  Such  services  and  such  sufferings  arc  never  to 
he  forgotten. 

A  revision  of  the  Common  Version  of  the  Ihhlc  lias  been  fre¬ 
quently  called  for  by  writers  who  have  animadverted  on  its  de¬ 
fects  and  errors.  3'ranslations  of  detached  ])ortions  of  the  Scriji- 
tures,  including  almost  every  book,  have  successively  ajqieared, 
tlic  authors  of  which  express  a  decided  o])inion  in  favour  of  an 
im])roved  version  of  the  whole  sacred  Volume.  Whether  ever 
such  a  w'ork  shall  be  attempted,  and  completed,  ‘  by  liis  Majesty’s 
‘  sjiecial  command,’  may,  we  think,  be  doubted.  Tlic  present  Au¬ 
thorized  Version  will  probably  maintain  its  designation  audits  form 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  One  means,  however,  of  its  improve¬ 
ment  is  both  desirable  and  practicable :  the  variations  which  the 
different  editions  of  it  exhibit,  may  be  corrected,  and  the  text 
amended  in  such  manner  as  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state. 
3'be  curators  land  ])rinters  to  whom  the  monopoly  of  the  Knglish 
Ibble  h  as  been  granted,  seem  to  have  had  but  little  of  a  common 
understanding  and  communication  with  each  other  in  rcs))ect  to 
the  ])reservation  of  its  integrity.  The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  press  arc,  we  believe,  cm])loyed  in  revising  the  text  of 
their  editions  ;  an  example  which  will  ])robal)ly  be  followed  at 
Oxford  and  London ;  and  from  these  collations  we  may  expect  the 
removal  of  many  discrepancies  from  the  Common  Version,  which 
now  disfigure  the  several  impressions  of  its  text. 

Professor  Scholefield’s  Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament  are  entitled  to  attention  ;  but  they  arc,  on 
the  whole,  of  less  value  than,  in  the  present  state  of  iliblical  criti¬ 
cism,  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  cannot  have  assigned  to 
them  a  very  distinguished  place  among  the  productions  by  which 
w’c  are  assisted  in  our  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Ihit  few  of 
the  corrections  proposed  in  these  ]^ages,  are  essentially  original ; 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
amendments  ado])ted  by  modern  translators.  Not  a  few  passages 
on  w  bich  we  should  have  been  desirous  of  learning  the  opinions 
of  the  Professor,  are  ])assetl  by  without  notice.  In  every  ])art, 
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however,  of  these  notes,  we  observe  a  judicious  treatment  of  the 
subjects  brouglit  under  discussion ;  and  tlierc  is  scarcely  an 
ciueiulation  ])roposed,  to  which  we  should  be  preparetl  to  hazard 
an  object i<»n. 

Many  of  the  alterations  proposed  in  these  ‘  Hints,’  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Gospels,  respect  the  insertion  of  the  definite  article ; 
and  most  of  the  instances  adduced,  are  to  be  found  in  the  correc¬ 
tions  introduced  by  modern  translators,  “  In  the  rdiip,”  Matt.  iv. 
21.  “Into  the  mountain,”  v.  1.  “  The  bushel,”  the  “  candlestick,” 
V.  15.  “  Upon  the  rock,”  vii.  24,  25,  &c.  The  propriety  of  such 
corrections  is  (juite  obvious.  Nothing;  can  be  more  careless  or 
ca})ricious  than  the  practice  of  the  Translators  in  the  (’ommon 
Version.  In  Matt.  i.  20,  we  have  “  the  Jingcl  of  the  Lord.”  So 
they  read  in  chap.  ii.  13 ;  but  in  vs.  10,  we  find  “an  angel  of  the 
“  Lord.”  The  noun  is  anarthrous  in  all  the  three  passages,  and 
the  rendering  should  therefore  l)c  “  an  angel  of  the  Lord.”  In  his 
‘  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,’  Middleton  remarks  on  Matt. 

xiii.  2,  that  in  this,  and  in  some  other  ])laccs  of  the  Kvangelists, 
we  have  7r>.ciov  with  the  article.  The  fact  is,  that,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  the  noun  has  the  article  uniformly  prelixe<l.  In  Matt. 

xiv.  13,  7[\oiiov  occurs,  which  is  correctly  rendered,  “  by  shij) ;” 
and  the  other  instance  is  Luke  viii.  22,  in  reference  to  which,  by 
a  remarkable  oversight,  Middleton  says,  p.  219:  ‘  In  one  Kvan- 
‘  gclist,  Luke  v.  3,  we  find  a  shij)  used  by  our  Saviour  for  the 
‘  very  purpose  here  mentioned  (to  be  in  waiting  for  him),  decLired 
‘  expressly  to  be  Simon’s  :  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  Kvangelist, 

‘  viii.  22,  we  have  to  Trxorov  definitely,  as  if  it  were  intended  that 
‘  the  reader  should  understand  it  of  the  ship  already  s])oken  of.’ 
The  fibsence  of  the  artiele  in  this  passage,  is  somewhat  of  a  difli- 
culty,  as  we  might,  indeed,  ])resumc  from  Middleton’s  confident 
assumption  of  its  presence.  Compare  Matt.  viii.  18,  ike.  Mark 
iv.  35,  &c. 

At  Matt.  iv.  1,  Middleton,  in  his  work  on  the  Greek  Article, 
reads  otto  tou  WvzvfxciTQq  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  observing  that  so  all 
(  ommentators  now  understand  it;  and  on  the  parallel  passage  in 
Luke  iv.  1,  he  remarks  :  ‘  As  the  reading  now  stands,  I  am  in- 
‘  dined  to  inter])ret  Trvfo/xa  of  the  Person  called  the  Holy  Spirit, 
‘  and  to  make  iv  equivalent  to  v9ro,  signifying  throitfrh  the  ofreney 
‘  of  a  common  Hebraism.’  In  what  sense  the  Translators  of  the 
Common  V  ersion  understood  the  words  of  the  Kvangelists,  it  may 
l)c  difficult  to  determine.  The  editions  of  this  Version  accessi¬ 
ble  to  us  at  the  present  moment,  exhibit  very  remarkable  dif¬ 
ferences.  In  all  the  first  three  (io.spels  (John  omits  the  Iiistory 
of  the  tem))tation)  the  term  Trvtvfxa  lias  the  article  prefixed.  3’Iie 
8ishoj)’s  Dible  determines  the  meaning  in  Luke  iv.  1 :  ‘  Jesus 
‘  full  of  the  Jlohf  Ghost.^  returned  from  Jordane.,  and  was 
‘  ledde  hy  the  same  spirit  into  the  wildernesse.'*  The  earliest  date 
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of  oiir  first  co])y  of  King  James’s  V'ersion,  is  I.ondim,  Ui-JO. 
wliicli  reads  in  Matt.  iv.  1,  “  spirit/’  in  iVIark  i.  1-2,  “  Spirit," 
and  in  Luke  iv.  1,  “spirit.”  Anotlier  copy  of  a  later  edi- 
tion,  has  in  Matt.  “  Spirit,”  hut  “  s])irit  ”  in  tlic  ])arallel 

passages.  In  one  Cambridge  edition,  lllOJ,  we  have  “Spirit,”  in 
all  the  three  places;  and  so  reads  the  edition  of  1319  ;  hut  that 
of  1331  has  in  Matt,  and  Mark,  “spirit,”  while  in  Luke  the  read, 
ing  is  “  Spirit.”  In  most  of  the  ()xford  editions  which  we  have 
collated,  the  reading  in  Matt,  and  Mark  is  “  spirit,”  hut  in  Luke 
“  Spirit.”  In  the  same  manner  the  term  appears  in  the  recent 
London  editions.  In  the  Oxford  Ilihlc  of  17^5,  we  liavc  “spirit” 
in  all  the  three  passages.  Rom.  i.  4,  is  in  this  same  manner 
varied  in  sense  in  different  copies  of  the  (h)mmon  \  ersion,  some 
reading  “  S])irit  of  holiness,”  and  others  “  spirit  of  holiness.” 

Vs.  23.  Here  the  Common  V^ersion  reads: — “all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease.”  In  (Jiap.  ix.  .‘15,  the  same 
words  arc  rendered,  “  every  sickness  and  every  disease.”  A  uni¬ 
form  rendering  is  desirable: — “every  kind  of  sickness,  and  every 
kind  of  disease.” 

V\s.  2L  “  Possessed  with  devils,”  and  so  throughout: — “vexed 
with  a  devil,” — “  an  unclean  devil,” — “  casting  out  a  devil." 
Passages  of  this  kind  are  j)asscd  by  without  notice  in  the  ‘  Hints.' 
VVe  find,  however,  in  the  Author’s  remarks  on  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2. 
“  Doctrines  of  dicmons,”  substituted  for  “  Doctrines  of  devils;” 
from  which  we  should  infer  his  readiness  to  correct  the  (’om* 
inon  V  ersion  in  the  other  instances  in  which  they  use  the  dis¬ 
carded  expression.  3’he  distinction  of  the  original  should  he  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Version  :  and  ^aifjLovlov  are  never  confounded. 

Ch.  V.  ly*  ‘‘1  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.”  'Diere 
is  a  considerable  number  of  passages  in  the  (U)mmon  \  ersion,  in 
wliich  the  transposition  of  the  negative  adverb  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  English  text.  “  I  am  come,  not  to  destroy,  hut 
to  fulfil.”  “  I  am  come  to  call,  not  the  righteous,  hut  sinners  to 
repentance.’  ix.  1.3.  “  I  am  come  to  send,  not  ])eace,  but  a  sword.” 
X.  .‘34.  “  The  Son  of  man  is  come,  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  hut 
to  save  them.”  Luke  ix.  .‘33.  'I'lie  reading  in  this  verse,  in  some 
editions  of  the  (’ommon  V  ersion,  is,  “the  Law  or  the  Pro])hets;” 
in  others,  “  the  law  or  the  prophets.” 

Ch.  vi.  13.  3'he  doxology  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  ])assagc 
of  Luke’s  (ios])el,  and  is  rejected  by  Ribljcal  critics,  who  regard 
it  as  an  interpolation  introduced  from  the  liturgies  of  the  (ireek 
(  ’hurch.  VV'c  take  this  notice  of  it  for  tlie  purpose  of  remarking 
on  the  entire  ahsence,  in  these  “  Hints,”  of  all  reference  to  tlie 
subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament.  3'his 
.seems  to  us  an  omission  of  some  conse(|uence  in  the  work  of  a 
Regius  Professor  of  (ireek  in  an  hhiglish  Cniversity,  written  for 
the  pur|>ose  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the  translation  of  tlic 


most  important  portion  of  tlic  sacred  Scri])turcs.  No  opinion  is 
anywhere  in  these  pages  delivered  by  the  Author  on  the  claims 
of  words  and  sentences  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  text.  Even 
I  John  V.  7*  passed  by  without  a  single  observation.  A 
translation  of  the  New'  Testament  could  not  l)c  satisfactorily  un- 
ilcrtaken  or  ottered  to  the  ])ublic,  but  by  competent  persons  who 
must  necessarily  conduct  their  work  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  original  text ;  and  the  received  Greek  text,  adoj>ted  from  the 
Elzevir  impression  of  would  not  be  allowed  as  the  standard 

to  which  the  New  Version  should  be  made  conformable.  Since 
that  (late,  more  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  in  the  course  of 
which  an  immense  ex])enditurc  of  everything  most  valuable  to 
men  of  learning  has  been  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  the  IJible. 
Those  labours  would  not,  indeed,  be  altogether  lost,  if  the  results 
of  them  shoidd  never  be  seen  in  a  Goinmon  X'ersion :  they  are 
available  to  the  (’hristian  scholar,  who,  however,  is  not  entitled 
to  a  niono])oly  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them.  Un¬ 
til,  therefore,  they  shall  be  rendered  generally  serviceable,  in 
furnishing  a  corrected  vernacular  text,  there  w  ill  be  wanting  the 
grateful  and  ])ropcr  return  which  is  answerable  to  such  labours 
and  such  sacrifices.  From  a  Greek  Ihofessor  in  an  English  uni¬ 
versity,  we  might  surely  expect  to  receive,  in  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  the  means  of  assisting  us  t(»  aj)preciate  the  value  of  the 
most  im]>ortant  various  readings  in  \Vetstein  and  (iriesbach. 
Hints  for  an  Imj)roved  Translation  of  the  New'  Testament,  should 
not  he  limited  to  the  manner  of  rendering  the  Te  vlutt  Hcrrfitf(.s. 

Matt.  xiv.  20.  ‘‘fragments;’’  but,  in  Chap.  xv.  37,  “broken 
meat.”  This  is  the  reading  in  Mark  viii.  0 :  but  in  Luke  ix.  17, 
we  again  have  “  fragments.”  “  Fragments  ”  should  be  the  ren¬ 
dering  in  every  place. 

(’ll.  xix.  2}j.  The  editions  of  the  Common  Version  exhibit  a 
variety  in  tlie  construction  and  sense  of  this  verse.  In  some  cojiies 
we  find  :  “  That  ye  who  have  followed  me,  in  the  regeneration 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory.”  In 
others :  “  that  ye  who  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration, 
when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory.”  And 
in  a  third  class :  “  that  ye  who  have  followed  me,  in  the  rege¬ 
neration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory.” 

‘Ch.  XX.  11.  The  good  tna?i  of  the  housCy  tov  oIxo^itriroTot/.  ‘‘  The 
householder.**  So  translated  v.  1.  in  the  iiitnKluctioii  of  the  parable  ; 
Jind  the  variation  is  not  only  needless,  hut  has  a  <piaiiitness  in  it  nut 
calculated  to  recommend  it.* 

T  his  is  the  only  jdace  in  the  gosjHjls  where  this  correction  is 
required  ;  but  there  arc  some  passages  in  which  tlic  rendering, 
“  master  of  the  house  ”,  should  be  inserted,  instead  of  the  (luaiiit 
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expression  cmploycfl  l)y  the  translators.  Chap.  xxiv.  43.  Mark 
xiv.  14.  Luke  xii.  30.  xxii.  11.  Cam])bell  has,  MaiKllord,' 
Matt.  xxi.  33.  Wakefield,  occasionally,  ‘  master  of  the  lainilv.*’ 

Ih.  2.3.  ‘  But  it  shall  be  given  to  them  /or  ichom  —  uw'  ol..  ‘  K\. 
cept  to  those  for  whom  ’ — By  foisting  in  the  snpernuinerarv  words,  ue 
make  the  passage  contain  a  doctrine  directly  contrary  to  other  plaeeii 
of  Scripture:  ex.  gr.  John  xvir.  2.  Revelation  iii.  21.’ 

Both  Campbell  and  Wakefield,  as  well  as  some  other  modern 
translators,  read,  ‘  unless  to  them  for  whom.’  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  authors  of  the  first  English  New  Testament.  ‘  Is  not 
‘  myne  to  give,  but  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  father.' 
Tyndal.  ‘  Is  not  myne  to  g>'ve  to  you  but  to  which  it  is  inaad 
‘  redy  of  my  father.’  Wicklif. 

‘  Mark  x.  14  (“  Matt.  xix.  14.)  For  (f  such  is  the  Kirurdom  oj 
God,  T'jiv  yx^  tcrT»y  »}  rev  GsoiJ.  ‘  Kor  to  such  heloilgoth 

the  kingdom  of  G(id.*  The  common  translation  is  at  best  aml)iguous; 
but  probably  no  one,  who  should  first  becou.e  acquainted  with  the 
sentiment  from  the  Greek,  would  hesitate  to  affix  to  the  words  the 
sense  expressed  by  the  ])roj>osed  rendering.* 

In  both  passages,  the  reading  of  the  Bishop’s  Bible  is,  ‘  Tor  to 
‘  such  belongcth  the  kingdome  of  God.’ 

XIII.  9.  ‘  For  theif  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils ;  and  in  the 

synagogues  ye  shall  he  beaten,  r.  xa*  i\; 
ervi>ayu)yx<:  *  For  they  shall  deliver  you  up  t<»  councils  and  to 

synagogues ;  and  ye  shall  be  beaten.’  It  is  most  unlikely  that  u; 
and  (if  (Tvtxycijya;  should  l>e  thus  connected  together  both  by  juxta¬ 
position  and  the  use  of  the  same  preposition,  only  to  be  disjoined  and 
brought  into  different  forms  of  expression  as  in  our  translation.  The 
parallel  place  in  Luke  xxi.  12.  is  d;  (riyxyaryx;  y.ui  ^•j'Kxkx:. 

Dr.  Doddridge's  paraphrase  of  lU  (Tx^yxyuyx<;  is,  the  inferitir  courts  in 
the  synagogues.'*  The  want  of  the  copula  before  seems  to 

have  misled  our  translators  as  \vell  as  many  editors,  and  (irieshach 
among  them  :  but  though  I  have  inserted  it  in  the  j)ro])osed  versl«»n, 
any  one,  upon  consulting  the  original,  will  perhaps  consider  the  oinissioii 
of  it  there  not  only  allowable  but  emphatic.' 

The  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  the  propriety  of  the  re¬ 
mark  on  the  .absence  of  the  co])ula,  .are  very  clear.  The  Bishop’s 
Bible  reads :  “  For  they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils,  and  to 
synagogues,  and  ye  shall  be  whipped.” 

*  Luke  i.  43.  Shall  call  vie  blessed,  f^a^xpova-l  fxf,  *  Shall  rail  me 
happy.'  Let  us  hear  the  unseasonable  vaunt  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  upon  this  jiious  declaration  of  the  Virgin.  “  These  words  arc 
a  prediction  (»f  that  honour  which  the  church  in  all  ages  should  J^ay  to 
the  blessed  Virgin.  Let  Protestants  examine  whether  they  are  in  any 
way  concerned  in  this  prophecy.”  Note  in  the  Douay  Bible. — Now, 
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will  it  be  Injlieveil,  that  tliis  siiiiplo  word  ii|hhi  which  the^e  learned  an¬ 
notators  ground  the  claim  of  the  \'irgin  to  divine  honours,  <>ccnrs  in 
James  v.  11.  in  a  sense  t(M)  plain  to  be  mistaken?  Behold,  tre  couitt 
them  happy  (or,  call  them  blessed)  which  endure.  In  lM»th  places,  it 
predicates  not  h(mour,  but  ha]>|>iness. — There  is  in>t  a  shadow  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  received  translation  in  the  jnissage  of  Luke,  but  that 
which  arises  from  its  awful  abuse  by  the  Papists.’ 

The  Illiemisli  Translators  are  less  courteous  tlian  their  Douay 
brethren: — ‘  Shall  call  tue  Idestted,  T'his  ])ro])hcsie  is  fullilled, 
‘  when  the  (’hurch  kee])eth  her  I'estival  claies,  and  when  the 
‘faithful  in  al  generations  say  the  Avt:  Mauik,  and  other  holy 
‘  antcins  of  our  Lady.  And  therefore  the  C’alvinistes  are  not 
‘  among  those  generations  which  call  our  Lady  blessed.'  3'here 
can  1)0  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  3'he  adoration 
of  the  Jews  would  he  (juite  as  |)roj)er  as  the  adoration  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin:  fMOLkx^iouo'iv  u>xi;  TTixv'To,  Tu  kOvn.  ‘‘  All  the  nations  shall  call 
you  blessed."  Alalachi  iii.  12.  ‘  Will  call  me  happy,'  is  Wake- 

iiekfs  rendering,  Luke  i.  13.  Campbell  reads,  ‘  will  pronounce 
‘  me  haj)py.' 


ii.  .3^1.  '  Cofnimr  in*  § rria-TiCi/a.  *  Standiim  near.’  The  common 
translatimi,  besides  being  incorrect,  apparently  c<nitradicts  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  preeeding  verse,  that  she  departed  not  from  the  temple’ 


The  proposed  alteration  is  (piestionahle.  In  (’ha]),  x.  10, 
tTia-Tada,  seems  to  denote  atmifi^  to,,  rather  than  standing  near, 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  the  verb  being  used  of  motion  to¬ 
wards.  J'herc  is  no  contradiction  between  the  sense  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  in.  the  common  version,  and  the  statement  in  vs.  37th. 
Anna  might  not  dc])art  from  the  temple,  and  yet  might  go  from 
one  division  or  apartment  of  it  to  another.  3'he  disciples  after 
(’hrist's  ascension,  chap.  xxiv.  53,  were  “  coiitinually  in  the 
temple";  which,  however,  is  not  to  he  so  construed  or  ex]>lained 
as  if  they  never  at  any  time  left  it.  In  both  cases,  the  ex])ressiou 
is  probably  used  to  signify  regular  attendance  on  the  teinj)le 
worship. 

iv.  2(),  27.  ‘  Save,  saving,  d  fxr,,  **  But.”  The  mistake  in  the 
authorized  translation  is  not  an  unnatural  one,  but  the  effect  of  it  is 
most  unfortunate.  It  introduces  a  direct  blunder,  by  making  the  j)as- 
^^ge  state,  that  Klias  was  sent  to  none  of  the  Israelitish  withwvs,  except 
to  a  Sidonian  w'idow'.  And  so  of  the  lejx'rs. — But  the  fact  is,  that 
though  the  natural  and  common  stmse  of  li  fx^,  is  except,  it  is  also  not 
uncommonly  used,  as  here  ])roposed,  in  a  sense  not  of  limitation,  but 
exclusion.  80,  (Tal.  ii.  I().  A  man  is  not  justified  bif  the  works  (f  the 
law,  but  (tav  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  where  the  learned  Bishoj) 
of  Salisbury  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  particles  *.  So  in  i\risto- 
phancs,  Kquit.  185,  8. 


•  Primary  Charge,  1828.  p.  78* 
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fjLXV  (yyuAujy  ?i  y.xyy.'juv  , — ijx  TCtq 

F*  fjLin  X  :r&yr^v>  y  — 

As  tlie  readinj;  is  admirably  restored  by  l^rofi'ssor  Ilekker. —  I  will  not 
tMiter  further  into  tliis  eritieisiii  here,  haviiijr  more  fully  investigated  it 
in  my  remarks  on  IJishop  IJurgess’s  translation  of  the  jKissaije  in  (i;d:i- 
tians  ;  but  will  only  stop  to  remark,  that  this  use  of  b  a>j  appears  to  he 
ellij)tieal.  Arc  if  on  born  of' good  parents? — A’o,  (I  am  not  born  of  aav) 
vd'ccpt  base  ones/  * 

xxii.  31.  “And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  l)eliold,  Satan 
liatli  desired  /o  bare  you,  that  be  may  sift  poft  as  wheat:  lUit  I 
have  prayed  for  tliee,  that  tliy  faith  fail  not."'  Tlie  cmjdiatie 
repetition  of  the  Apostle's  name  in  this  monitory  address,  and  the 
modern  usage  in  res])eet  to  the  pronoun,  hy  v.hieh  the  singular 
and  tlie  plural  are  eonfoinuled,  may  here  mislead  readers,  as  we 
have  known  some  to  he  misled.  ‘  Voii,"  tua;^  refers  to  the  whole 
of  the  disci])les,  and  both  (’amphell  and  Wakefield  eonvev  the 
sense  by  the  sujiplementary  addition,  ‘  to  sift  you  all  as  wheat.' 

xxiii.  3*2.  This  verse  a})]iears  in  dillerent  forms  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Version,  some  editions  jircsenting  a  ]>unetuation  whieh  other. ^ 
do  not  exhibit.  We  have,  “  And  there  were  also  two  other  male- 
faetors  led  with  him  to  he  put  to  death," — and, — ‘  two  others, 
malefactors,  led." 

50.  A  good  man,  and  a  just,  avyif  uyjcOlg  hcc)  llhuio;.  A  good  and 
just  man. 

54.  The  preparation.  vrjL^a'TKiuy],  In  John  xix.  31,  the  Tre- 
paration  ; — vs.  42.  preparation  daij. 

Acts  i.  20.  ‘  liisbitpriek.''  tkv  iTna-xoTriiv. 

In  Chap.  xii.  4.,  Crofessor  Scludefield  very  properly  expunges 
‘  after  Easter,"  and  ado])ts  the  correct  reading,  ‘  after  the  Cass- 
‘  over."  W'e  rather  wonder  that  he  has  ])assed  hy  the  present 
passage,  the  error  of  which  is  so  obvious  and  strange.  A  reader 
would  wcarv  himself  in  his  ])erusal  of  the  ^  ihiok  of  l*salms",  without 
finding  ‘  l)isho])rick "  in  any  part  of  it.  The  authority  of  King 
James  prevailed  here  above  the  judgement  of  the  Translators ; 
else,  in  so  very  ])lain  a  case,  the  reading  whieh  they  have  thrown 
into  the  margin  had  been  the  only  one  sanctioned  hy  them.  One 
of  his  ^lajesty's  rules  directs,  that  the  old  ecclesiastical  words  shall 
he  kept,  and  so  antiquity  and  prejudice  were  honoured  more  than 
truth. 

(In  the  Kjustle  to  the  Romans,  the  Hints  are  very  few’.  Many 
passages  in  this  epistle  are  so  intricate,  and  so  difficult  of  explica¬ 
tion,  that  every  intelligent  reader  who  seeks  to  understand  them 
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clearly,  will  hv  j^lad  to  receive  as  miielj  ])liilological  and  critical 
lii^ht  as  the  most  accomplished  annotator  may  be  able  to  rcHcct 
upon  them. 

‘  Chap.  V.  20.  Moreover  the  law  entered.  c\  Ta^?*  ‘  And 

the  law  entered  incidentally.’  I  am  aware  that  this  expression  will 
hardly  suit  the  general  simplicity  of  style  which  so  admirably  charac¬ 
terizes  our  authorized  translation  ;  but  it  is  l)etier  than  another,  which 
is  perha])s  still  more  correct,  entered  hij  the  In/.  Our  Translators  seem 
to  have  iiiteuded  to  express  the  by  moreover.  nish(»p  ^.liddletoii 
(»hjeets  to  7ra;£ir^>.6o  being  applied  to  tlu*  Law  of  Closes,  because  that, 
instead  of  entering  privih/j  came  in  with  much  pomp  ami  mitoricgy. 
Hut  I  consider  the  sense  of  it  to  be,  that  when  sin  had  entered,  the 
direct  and  obvious  metlKul  would  have  been,  to  intnuluce  the  gospel  as 
its  great  counteraction  and  remedy  ;  instead  of  which,  the  law  came 
first  to  answer  a  collateral  end,  viz.  tt)  aggravate  the  evil  and  make  it 
more  manifest  and  desperate,  that  men  might  be  most  etfectually  pre¬ 
pared  to  welcome  the  blessing.  Thus  it  was  an  initirect  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  (iod’s  ultimate  purjmse.’ 

‘  1  Tim.  ii.  H.  To  he  testified  in  due  time.  rl 

^  It  hieh  is  the  testimony  for  his  times.*  The  dilliculty  of  this 
passage  is  confessed  by  all,  and  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  article.  I  understand  it  to  mean,  that  the  great  fact  of  Christ’s 
having  given  himself  a  ransom  for  a/f  is  that  which  is  to  be  testified 
by  his  servants  in  his  timeSj  i.e.  in  the  times  of  the  go.>j)el :  it  is  to  be 
the  great  subject  of  their  ])reaching.  (anupare  Titus  i.  H.  The  words 
xuif'jii  occur  in  a  sense  a  little  different  from  this  in  Chap.  vi. 
lo.  of  this  Epistle.’ 

‘  iv.  1,  2.  Doctrines  of  devils;  speaking  lies  in  hi/jxierisi/ :  having 
their  conscience  scared  with  a  hot  iron.  L 

vvoy.flyH  ^l/tvSo?i6yu¥  y.tKO.vrrfixj'fjLSvuiv  rr,i>  i^/av  a‘Vntar,a’o.  Doctrines  of 
daemons,  through  the  liypocrisy  of  liars,  who  have  their  own  conscience 
s(*ared  with  a  hot  iron.  If  the  construction  followed  by  our  Translators 
Ik*  admitted,  of  course  4/iv5oXo7i.’>  must  agree  with  ;  whereas 

their  translation  unquestionably  conveys  to  an  English  reader  the  idea 
that  it  agrees  with  roUj  the  persmis  who  depart:  even  on  this 
ground,  vsome  correction  is  absidiitely  necessary.  And  few,  I  think, 
will  doubt,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  passage,  that  nothing  less 
will  do  than  that  which  I  have  adopted,  which  clears  up  the  wlude 
construction  by  introiliicing  a  term  to  which  the  following  genitives 
may  be  referred  ;  whereas  otherwise  they  must  have  belonged  somehow 
or  other  to  the  subject  of  the  heresy,  when  the  sense  of  the 

whole  shews  that  they  bt'long  to  the  heretics  themselves. — 1  have  given 
the  strong  sense,  their  own,  to  as  intimating  that,  their  own  con¬ 
science  l>eing  seared,  they  have  no  compunction  in  tlestroying  the  souls 
of  others 

Almost  all  modern  translators  have  seen  the  erroneous  con¬ 
struction  of*  the  Common  Version,  and  render  in  a  diflerent 
manner.  ‘  Doctrines  of  demons,  through  the  hypocrisy  of  liars, 
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‘  wliose  own  conKcicnce  is  scared."  Doddridge.  ‘  Doctrines  coii- 
‘  cernin"  demons,  throupjli  the  hy]>ocnsy  of  liars,  wlio  are  seared 
‘  in  their  own  conscience."  Macknijjlit.  ‘  Doctrines  about  dead 
‘  men,  through  the  hyi  )ocrisy  of  liars  witli  a  seared  conscience.'* 
Wakefield. 

1 1  eh.  iv.  '1.  “  For  unto  us  was  the  gospel  preached  as  well  as 

unto  them.""  Kai  yd^  so'iJ.tv  eunyysMafAEVot^  kaOdyrE^  kaKshoi.  Fliis 
))assage  describes  the  gospel  as  being  preached  to  the  ancient 
Israelites,  and  the  persons  whom  tlie  writer  of  the  Kpistle 
associates  with  hin)self,  as  admitted  to  a  ])articipation  of  the  same 
j)rivilege.  It  seems  here  to  he  supposed,  as  Cam])hell  remarks, 
that  we  all  know  that  tlie  gos])el  was  ])reached  to  them,  hut  need 
to  1)0  informed  tltat  it  has  ever  Wen  preached  to  ourselves.  With 
tlie  ])ro])er  rendering  of  the  verb,  and  the  guidance  of  the  context, 
no  attentive  reader  can  fail  of  ])crcciving  the  sense  of  the  writer. 
“  For  unto  us  glad  tidings  have  been  published  as  well  as  unto 
them."" 

‘  Jk  Jesus.  Joshua.  Whether  such  a  rendering  as  that 

proposed  would  he  consistent  wdth  the  duty  of  a  faithful  translator, 
inav  perhajis  he  (piestioned.  Ihit  it  is  to  he  considered,  that  our 
translation  aftcT  all  is  made  for  Knglish  readers,  the  great  hulk  of 
whom  never  enter  into  the  hearings  of  the  question  ahout  the  different 
languages  in  w  hich  the  different  parts  were  written ;  and  consequent! v 
are  hopelessly  perplexed  ahout  the  assertion  here  made  of  Jesus.  The 
Son  of  Nun  is  known  to  them  only  hy  the  name  of  Joshua:  it  is  really 
a  hard  lesson  for  them  to  learn  and  reduce  to  ])ractical  use,  that 
Joshua  is  the  same  name  W'ith  Jesus ;  the  difference  lie'tween  Jehoram 
and  Joram,  and  other  similar  instances,  is  nothing  to  it.  As  a  practical 
question,  therefore,  in  which  the  spiritual  welfare  of  millions  is  more 
or  less  concerned,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  consider  wdiether  the 
change  would  not  he  justifiable  ;  especially  as  it  would  occasion  no 
perplexity'  to  those  who  understand  the  princijiles  of  the  respective 
formations  of  the  tw'o  words  from  different  languages.* 

T'hat  many  readers  arc  perplexed  or  misled  by  the  reading  of 
the  Common  Version,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  perspicuity  is 
the  first  of  all  qualities  in  a  translation,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
substitute  the  proposed  term,  which  is  adoj)ted  by  almost  all 
modern  translators.  On  the  subject  of  pro])er  names,  much 
might,  indeed,  be  said,  by  a  fastidious  critic ;  but  it  is  of  more 
importance,  in  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament,  to  preserve 
common  readers  from  mistaking  its  meaning  in  any  case,  than  to 
contend  for  pliilological  niceties,  which  can  only  be  a])])reciatcd 
by  scholars,  to  whom  a  translation  is  not  iin  indispensable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  We  have  heard  it  asked.  Who  is  the  Simeon  mentioned 
Acu,  XV.  1  +  .^  and  of  whom  no  previous  notice  aj)pears  in  the 
chapter.  'The  reference  is  ])lainly  to  Peter,  whose  speech  is 
reported  in  the  preceding  verses :  but  every  one  docs  not  perceive 
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tins.  If  tlie  text  bad  oxlnbitetl  tlie  name  Simon,  every  one  would 
set*  the  referenee,  as  no  reader  of  the  New  'I'cstamcnt  can  be 
itinerant  that  Simon  and  Peter  denote  the  same  person.  Why 
the  Translators  did  not  insert  the  name  here,  as  they  have  done 
in  other  places,  it  may  he  diiheult  to  discover.  It  may  indeed  Ik; 
suggested,  that  they  have  in  this  instance  followed  the  original, 
vhich  is  here  not  ILifMuv  hut  ;  hut  in  2  Pet.  i.  1,  where  the 

latter  form  a])pearK,  they  render  Simon.  We  should  recommend 
a  uniform  mode  of  designation,  and  to  follow  the  exam])le  of  those 
translators  who  ado])t  the  usage  hy  which  the  persons  are  best 
known  and  most  easily  recognized; — Klijah  rather  than  Klias, 
Klisha  instead  of  Eliseus  Hoshea,  and  not  Osee. 


Art.  y.  Poor  Lairs  for  Ireland^  a  Measure  of  Justice  to  Kn^Jand  ; 
of  Uumnuity  to  the.  People  of  both  Islands;  and  of  Self-preserratioji 
for  the  Empire,  With  a  practical  Devchipment  of  an  iuijirovcd 
System  of  Settlement,  Assessment,  and  Relief.  Hy  R.  Montgo¬ 
mery  Alartin,  Atithor  of  “  Ireland  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Ought  to 
He,”  &c.  Hvo.  pp.  4!).  Price  2.v.  London,  IH.'IH. 

I  UEIiANI),  without  poor  laws,  has  doubled  her  ragged,  half- 
"  famished  ]>o]>ulation  in  thirty-three  years:  England,  with  poor 
laws,  has  not  doubled  its  population  in  less  than  a  century. 
In  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  pooPs  rate  to  depress  the  rate  of 
wages,  or  to  eke  out  the  labourer's  pittance  with  ])ari8h  relief, 
labour  is  worse  ])aid  than  in  any  other  country  under  a  northern 
dime :  in  England,  labour  is  better  paid  than  in  any  other  old  and 
well  peopled  country.  In  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  poor,  to  o])eratc  as  a  premium  upon  marriage  and  an  in¬ 
demnity  for  improvidence,  the  lower  classes  marry  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age ;  and  their  reckless  indifference  to  the  future, 
aggravated  hy  their  extreme  poverty,  is  fast  converting  them  into 
a  nation  of  lazzaroni  and  brigands.  In  l^ngland,  under  the  poor 
law  system,  as  it  existed  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  the 
lalx)uring  classes  acquired  and  maintained  a  character  for  fore¬ 
thought,  decency,  and  economy,  wdiich  raised  them  above  the 
corresponding  classes  in  any  other  nation.  And  still,  notwith- 
^^tanding  the  abuses  that  have  vitiated  the  whole  operation  of  that  sys¬ 
tem,  to  compare  the  English  with  the  Irish  poor,  would  he  to  offer 
an  insult  to  tlie  former,  as  it  would  he  a  cruel  mockery  uf‘  the  latter. 

And  yet,  we  are  sometimes  told,  that  the  redundance  of  popu¬ 
lation,  the  depression  of  wages,  the  sj)read  of  immorality  in  this 
country,  are  ail  owing  to  the  poor  laws !  And  Ireland,  ])oor  Ire¬ 
land,  were  this  horrible  provision  for  the  ])oor  to  Ik?  introduced 
there,  would  soon  he  in  as  Iwd  a  condition  as  hhigland  itself! 

Hut  the  truth  is,  that  the  absence  of  a  poor  law  in  Ireland,  is 
one  very  principal  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  England  ; 
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and  one  of  two  results  seems  to  he  inevi table,  if  a  romccly  is  not 
applied  :  either  the  Irish  population  must  he  raised  towards  the 
standard  of  the  average  condition  of  the  Knglish,  or  tlic  wlieat- 
fed  Knglish  labourers  will  he  depressed  to  a  level  with  the  po- 
tatoe-fed  ])opulation  of  Ireland.  The  periodical  immigration  of 
myriads  of  pauper  labourers  from  the  sister  island,  is  admitted  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  wages  of  labour  in  Ihigland, 
and  consequently  of  lowering  the  character,  as  well  as  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes,  by  depriving  them  of  any  benefit  arising 
from  their  superior  jnudcnce.  The  evidence  brought  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  (.'ommons  in  duly, 

])roves  the  number  of  persons  coming  from  Ireland  to  this  country 
in  search  of  em])loyment,  to  have  annually  increased  immensely 
during  the  preceding  nine  years;  and  to  have  been  even  system¬ 
atically  encouraged  by  the  Irish  landlords;  and  the  Committee 
exj)ress  their  decided  conviction,  that,  if  the  present  system  is  to 
continue  unchecked,  the  effects  of  its  operation  will  inevitably  Ik‘, 

‘  to  throw  upon  England,  and  that  at  no  distant  ])eriod,  the  ex- 
‘  pensc  of  maintaining  the  ])aupcrs  of  both  countries.’ 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country 
for  this  well  timed  and  well  reasoned  appeal  on  behalf  of  ‘  the 
‘  few  and  scanty  rights  of  the  poor.’  He  has  condensed  into  a 
few  ])ages  the  results  of  various  and  extended  investigation;  prov¬ 
ing  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  that  justice  and  mercy,  policy 
and  humanity,  alike  imperatively  demand  the  })romj)t  extension 
of  the  law  of  relief  to  the  paupers  of  Ireland  ;  otherwise  England 
herself  may  have  reason  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  Arch-Agitator 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  We  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the 
following  citation  from  a  speech  of  the  O'Connell. 

'  **  Who  in  Scotland  lowered  the  condition  of  her  people  by  working 
almost  for  nothing.^  The  wretch  flying  from  Ireland! — W  ho  tilkd 
the  factories  all  over  England,  and  reduced  the  already  too  low  rate 
of  wages?  The  outcast  of  Ireland! — W1h>  made  the  Knglish  p<H)r 
rates  so  hiirdensome?  The  Irish! — Who  brought  such  misery  and 
ruin  on  the  agricultural  labourer?  The  forlorn  Irishman  C(»mingfroin 
the  wilds  of  Connaught,  and  slaving  for  that  which  an  English  la- 
Imurer  would  turn  from  w  ith  disgust ! — What  gentleman  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  plan  for  this  growing  curse  ?  There  is  no  remedy  but  a  Hepeal 
of  the  Cnion,  or,  as  some  think,  the  enactment  of  Poor  Laws  for  Ire¬ 
land.”  *  p.  1 1. 

As  some  think  !  Yes,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  knows^  that  this 
would  be,  not  indeed  in  itself  a  sovereign  or  suHicient  remedy  tor 
the  complicated  disorders  of  his  faction-torn,  church-ridden 
country,  hut  a  far  more  salutary  and  beneticent  measure,  one  that 
would  conduce  more  to  its  present  tranquillity  and  the  eventual 
melioration  of  its  condition,  than  any  other  legislative  measure 
that  could  be  adopted. 
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The  equitable  right  of  tlic  poor  to  a  legislative  provision  for 
their  ])rotection  and  relief,  has  been  called  in  question  by  one¬ 
sided  theorists  and  cold-blooded  utilitarians,  who  consider  that 
starvation  is  a  just  punishment  of  those  individuals  who  obtrude 
themselves  into  existence  without  being  called  for  by  the  capi¬ 
talist.  Mr.  Martin  has  shewn,  in  a  few  words,  that  this  right  is 
created  by  the  very  nature  of  civil  society,  being  but  an  equivalent 
for  the  restrictions  under  w  hich  the  poor  man  is  laid  by  the  laws 
created  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  rich.  ‘  lly  what 
‘  right,’  asks  the  llisho])  of  Cloyne,  (Woodward),  ‘  did  the  rich 
‘  take  upon  them  to  enact  certain  laws  which  compel  the  poor 
‘  man  to  become  a  member  of  their  society, —  which  preclude  him 
‘  from  any  share  of  the  land  where  he  was  born,  any  use  of  its 
‘  spontaneous  fruits,  or  any  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

‘  on  pain  of  stripes,  im])risonment,  or  death  ; — how  can  they 
‘justify  their  exclusive  property  in  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
‘  kind,  unless  they  consent  in  return  to  provide  for  the  subsistence 
‘  of  the  poor,  who  arc  excluded  from  those  common  rights,  by 
‘  laws  of  the  rich  to  which  the  poor  were  never  parties.^’ — Lan¬ 
guage  like  this  becomes  a  Christian  bisho]).  To  shew  that  he  is 
not  singular  in  the  opinion,  that  nothing  but  such  a  provision  for 
the  poor  will  improve  the  condition  of  Ireland,  ^Ir.  Martin  cites 
the  forcible  declaration  of  the  Homan  Catholic  prelate.  Dr.  Doyle, 
Iwfore  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  Poor  in 

‘  When  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  measure  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  a]i])lication  of  capital 
in  Ireland,  this  exemplary  pastor  says:  ‘‘  I  think  that  measure  (l\M»r 
Laws)  alone  in  its  operation  would  prcaluce  that  result  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  would  he  c(uisistent  w  ith  the  preservation  of  the  moral  pro¬ 
gress  of  society  in  Ireland,  independent!  tf  of  all  othir  measures.  I  have 
heard  of  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  bogs,  sinking  the  beds  of  rivers,  fixing  the  limits  of  estates,  and 
enabling  people  under  settlements  to  make  leases  of  lands.  I  know 
that  these  measures  W'ould  he  subsidiary  to,  and  greatly  assist,  the 
other ;  but  the  other  I  consider  the  main  measure,  so  much  so,  that 
without  it  ever  if  other  act  of  the  lefiislature  that  may  Ik?  jnissed  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  w’ill,  in  my  opinion, yhiV  to  produce  the  effects 
that  are  hoped  from  them.’* 

‘  Hut  methinks  1  hear  it  said,  **  Law’s  should  not  be  made  exclusivelif 
either  for  the  benefit  of  the  jM>or  or  for  the  iKUiefit  of  the  rich.” 
firanted : — can  it  however  be  said,  that  a  law  which  provides  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick,  maimed,  and  aged,  and  affords  hard  labour  and 
hare  subsistence  to  the  uuenq)loyed,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  the 
l>eacc  of  the  country,  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  the  security 
of  the  W’ealthy — can  such  a  law  be  sjiid  to  Ik?  enacted  merely  for  the 
Is'iiefit  of  the  poor.^  (’ertainly  not.  Ireland  j>o.ssesscs  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  main  ingredients  of  wealth  and  social  happiness,  namely,  an 
<’xuberantly  fertile  soil,  and  a  sup«*i abundance  of  active  and  intelligent 
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labourers,  which  only  requires  for  its  extensive  development  the  aj)))li. 
cation  of  capital.  Dr.  Doyle  (and  no  man  knows  the  condition  of  In». 
land  better)  says :  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  compuls<»ry  rate  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  capital  to  In?  usefully  employed  in 
Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  legal  assessment,  which 
would  take  a  certain  quantity  (jf  money  from  those  who  now  spend  it 
in  luxuries  or  in  distant  countries,  and  which  w’ould  employ  that 
money  in  the  application  of  labour  to  land  in  Ireland,  would  K*  pro- 
ductive  of  the  utmost  l)cnefit  to  the  country  at  large ;  and  1  think 
that  benefit,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  j)(»or  themstdves,  or  to 
the  class  of  lalmirers  immediately  above  the  destitute,  would  ulti¬ 
mately,  and  at  no  distant  day,  redound  to  the  advantage  of  those  pro¬ 
prietors  out  of  whose  present  income  I  would  suppose  the  chief  iMrtm 
that  income  to  be  taken.  The  reason  of  my  o])inion  is,  that  when  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  would  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the 
|HX)r,  they  would  be  im|x*lled,  by  a  consideration  of  self-interest,  to  watch 
over  the  levies  to  be  made  of  their  j>roperty,  and  over  the  application  of 
those  levies  ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  doing  so  w'ould  induce  many  of 
them  now’  absent,  and  more  particularly  those  of  moderate  income,  to  re¬ 
side  in  Ireland.  Then  with  regard  tt>  the  money  thus  levied,  and  with 
which  the  committee  W’ould  be  enabled  to  give  employment  to  able 
bodies  in  times  of  want  and  distress,  if  that  money  were  employed, 
whether  in  public  W’orks  or  by  the  owners  of  land  in  useful  improve¬ 
ments,  I  have  no  doubt  but  lands  which  are  muv  enclosed  would  rise 
very  much  in  value,  the  quality  of  the  tillage  be  considerably  iiii- 
j)roved,  and  that  of  agricultural  pnxluce  greatly  altered  for  the  Ix-tter; 
so  that,  in  fact,  every  thing  which  constitutes  ])roperty  in  Ireland 
would  gradually  become  better  and  more  valuable  than  it  now  is,  or 
than  it  ever  will  be  under  the  ])resent  system.”  Here  w'e  see  in  a  few 
words  the  vast  advantages  which  w’ould  accrue  to  the  rich  as  well  as 
to  the  poor,  from  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  provision  for  the 
latter.  There  are  I7,IiMl,72()  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  yield¬ 
ing  on  an  average  so  low’  as  d.  5  worth  of  protluce  |)er  acre,  would  yield 
an  annual  income  of  landed  produce  to  the  amount  (»f  one  hundred  vnl- 
lion  sterling,  w’hereas  the  total  value  of  landed  produce  in  Ireland  at 
present  is  but  J.  45,000,000. 

‘  To  ascribe,  therefore,  the  periodical  or  general  distress  in  Ireland 
merely  to  a  redundant  population,  is  a  monstrous  fallacy.  Every  one 
cries  out  for  the  emj)loyment  »»f  capital  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  poor,  or  for  a  tax  upon  absentees.  Dr.  Doyle  shows  clearly,  that 
both  these  measures  will  be  accomplished  by  the  inter|X)sition  of  the 
Legislature  in  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  |MK)r.  This  ]Mditic,  and 
at  the  same  time  comprehensively  lH.*nevolent  man,  says :  “  C’apital  is 
not  employed  in  Ireland,  lx‘cause  there  are  many  causes  which  deter 
men  from  embarking  capital  in  a  country,  which  C(mld  be  employed 
with  more  safety,  if  not  W’ith  more  profit,  in  another.  The  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  impnivemeiit  of  lands,  or  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  in  Ireland,  is  the  unsettled  state  (f  the 
jiupulation  in  that  country,  the*  nighUnf  outrages  w  Inch  result  from  that 
state,  as  well  as  the  want  of  character  in  tlie  common  [x'ople  them* 
selves.  All  those  things  lend  very  much  to  prevent  the  investDieiit  ol 
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capital  in  land  in  Ireland,  by  men  who,  if  si>ciety  were  better  arranged, 
would  not  hesitate  so  to  vest  it.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  i)e  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  open  wider  the  prospect  of  usefully  eniploy- 
iiit^  capital  in  Ireland;  to  give  greater  facilities  and  encouragements  to 
the  investments  of  capital ;  to  hold  out  inducements  to  men  to  settle  in 
that  country,  by  prejxaring  for  them  a  quiet  and  well-ordered  popula¬ 
tion. 

‘  **  But  these  preparations  cannot  l)e  made  by  the  natural  force  of 
things,  but  to  produce  them  it  is  necessary  that  the  Legislature  should 
interpose.  Again,  there  are  a  great  many  persons,  some  of  whom  I 
know  personally,  and  many  by  character,  who  are  at  present  absent 
from  Ireland ;  men  of  limited  fortunes,  who  are  invited  by  the  luxuries 
and  ease  and  the  improved  state  of  society  in  foreign  countries  to  be 
absent.  If  those  persons  were  threatened  with  an  assessment  u{H)n 
their  property,  such  threat  would  urge  them  ujMm  one  side,  whilst  a 
better  system  of  society  existing  at  home  would  invite  them  upon  the 
other;  and  those  two  causes  thus  operating,  would,  no  doubt,  produce 
the  effect  of  leading  those  men  both  to  dwell  at  home,  and  to  invest 
capital  in  that  country  which  they  now  desert.” 

‘  There  is  another  benefit,  no  less  important,  to  be  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  poor  laws  in  Ireland,  which  the  politician  and  the 
Christian  are  equally  interested  in  obtaining  for  my  unfortunate 
country,  and  that  is,  the  associating  together  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  the  holy  offices  of  charity,  and  in  fulfilling  the  commands 
of  our  Blessed  Redeemer  by  administering  to  the  necessities  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  no  matter  the  form  of  religion  which  they  have  been 
taught.  The  instance  detailed  at  questions  4500  and  4501  of  the 
evidence  shews  the  value  of  such  spiritual  communion. 

‘  There  is  one  more  view  of  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  imme¬ 
diately  introducing  jxwr  laws,  which,  however  desirous  1  may  be  to 
compress  these  pages,  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to ;  it  is  the  rapid,  the 
frightful,  the  appalling — physical  as  w'ell  as  moral — degeneration  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Doyle  stated  to  the  Committee  (and  thousands 
can  corroborate  his  assertion),  that  at  a  period  wdthin  his  recollection 
the  lalwuring  men  in  Ireland  were  muen  more  manly— much  more 
strong — much  more  animated,  and  altogether  a  better  race  of  people 
than  they  now  are.  I  recollect,  when  a  boy,  to  sec  them  assemble  at 
public  sjMjrts  in  thousands,  and  to  witness  on  such  occasions,  exhibitions 
of  strength  and  activity  which  I  have  not  witnessed  for  some  years 
past,  for  at  present  they  have  not  either  the  jww'er  or  the  disposition  to 
practise  those  athletic  sports  and  games  which  w  ere  frequent  in  our 
country  when  I  was  a  youth.  Moreover,  I  now  see  |)ersons  who  get 
married  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  they  become  poor, 
weakly,  and  emaciated  in  their  apj)earance ;  and  very  often,  if  y<»u 
question  a  man  and  ask  him  what  age  he  is,  3'ou  w  ill  find  he  has  not 
passed  fifty.  We  have,  in  short,  a  disorganized  population,  becoming 
by  their  |)overty  more  and  more  immoral,  and  less  and  less  capable  of 
providing  for  themselves ;  and  we  have,  Wsides  that,  the  frightful,  and 
awful,  and  terrific  exhibition  of  human  life  w'asted  with  a  rapidity,  and 
to  a  degree,  such  as  is  not  witnessed  in  any  civilized  country  upon  the 
fate  of  the  earth. 
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*  **  4529.  If  human  life  be  wasting  with  that  rapidity,  how  do  von 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  population  being  augmenting  with 
a  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
wasting  of  population  in  the  manner  described  is  a  very  considerable 
check  to  the  multijdication  of  the  species  ;  because,  when  a  child  is 
taken  away,  or  an  old  or  a  young  man  dies,  there  is  room,  as  it  were, 
made  for  another  ;  and  as  we  find  that  in  countries  sending  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  found  colonics,  that  such  drain  fi>r  the  purpose  of  colonization, 
if  there  be  no  other  check,  instead  of  diminishing  augments  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  mother-country,  so  in  like  manner  that  waste  of  human 
life,  in  the  manner  that  it  takes  place  in  Ireland,  does  not  retard  the 
multiplication  of  the  people.  However,  the  children  begotten  bv  the 
poor  in  that  state  of  society  to  which  the  question  refers,  become  of  an 
inferior  caste ;  the  whole  character  of  the  people  becomes  gradually 
worse  and  w'orse;  they  diminish  in  stature ;  they  arc  enervated  in  mind; 
the  whole  energy  and  character  (f  the  population  is  gradually  deterio¬ 
rated;  till  at  length  you  have  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  reduced  to  a  state  of  effeminacy  which  makes  them 
little  better  than  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  or  the  Hindoos  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar.*’ ! ! !  *  * 

Mr.  Martin  admits,  (and  the  admission  is  an  important  one  in 
all  its  bearings,)  that,  since  the  Union,  a  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  as  regards  the  landed  gentry,  the 
farmers,  the  merchants,  and  the  traders  and  shopkeepers.  In 
fact,  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  of  the  landed  proprietors  has 
been  prodigiously  increased  by  the  extension  of  tillage ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  peasantry  have  meanwhile  l)een  only  sinking  the 
lower  into  abject  and  helpless  poverty.  From  this,  Mr.  Martin 
remarks,  no  suppression  bill,  no  coercive  measures,  no  cutting 
down  of  the  over-grown  church,  no  amendment  of  the  grand  jury 
laws,  no  modification  of  the  law  of  tenant  and  landlord,  no  ab¬ 
sentee  tax,  no  repeal  of  the  Union  will  relieve  them  ; — although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  and  of  the  temporary  measures  for 
repressing  brigandage  and  predial  agitation,  each  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  would  be  of  important  benefit.  But  that  which  alone  will 
draw  together  the  bonds  of  civil  society  in  Ireland,  and  make  the 
property  of  the  absentee  effectually  tributary  to  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  he  has  deserted,  is  a  legislative  provision 
for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  labouring  classes. 

After  disposing  of  the  objections  against  such  a  measure,  Mr. 
Martin,  in  nis  fourth  chapter,  briefly  explains  the  modifications 
in  the  system  of  settlement,  assessment,  and  relief,  which  he 
deems  desirable,  in  application  to  Ireland.  He  proposes,  in  the 
first  place,  to  make  birth  the  sole  ground  of  settlement ;  and,  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  suggests  that  a  general  registration 
should  take  place  throughout  the  island.  Secondly,  the  rate  or 

•  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  4th  June  1830. 
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assessment  should  be  levied,  not,  as  in  England,  upon  industry, 
but  upon  real  property,  and  be  kept  distinct  from  county,  high¬ 
way,  or  church  rates.  Thirdly,  to  guard  against  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  no  money  should  he  paid  to  the  pauper. 

*  Ireland  contains  5,000,000  acres  of  reclainiable  Img  land,  is  in  want 
of  roads  and  canals,  &c.,  and  by  having  large  bouses  of  industry  built 
in  every  city,  corporate  town,  or  barony,  abundance  of  labour  can  be 
provided  for  those  who  must  merely  receive  in  return  bare  subsistence. 
The  plan  of  the  house  of  industry  at  Liverpool,  which  is  capable  of 
containing  1,500  paupers,  is  well  worthy  of  adoption  ;  taking  care  to 
have  a  large  piece  of  land  with  each  establishment,  and  dividing  the 
house  into  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  maimed,  and  a  temporary 
shelter  for  the  houseless  and  destitute. 

*  In  cases  where  a  large  family  are  thrown  out  to  die  in  the  ditch, 
or  to  beg  their  way  through  the  land,  if  the  parents  can  find  daily 
work,  but  are  unable  to  support  their  children,  let  the  children  be 
taken  in  to  the  school  house;  if  the  husband  be  unable  to  support  the 
wife,  or  the  wife  unable  to  support  herself,  let  her  be  taken  into  the 
workhouse ;  and  if  the  father  be  still  unable  to  get  employment,  let 
him  also  l>e  provided  with  work  and  food,  hut  on  no  account  let  there 
be  an  addition  to  wages  while  the  pauper  can  get  employment ;  he 
must  either  enter  the  house  of  industry  in  toto  or  not  at  all.  The  elfi- 
cacy  of  this  plan  has  been  tried  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
abundant  testimony  can  readily  be  had  as  to  its  good  effects.* 

pp.  47,  48. 

These  suggestions  are  highly  deserving  of  attention,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  Ireland,  but  as  respects  the  administration  of  the 
English  poor  laws. 

Mr.  Martin  has,  with  commendable  discretion,  forborne  to 
touch  upon  the  delicate  point,  how  far  a  iiortion  of  the  church 
pro])erty  may  he  made  available  as  a  fund  for  the  employment 
and  relief  of  the  poor.  This  was,  unquestionably,  one  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  tithe  was  originally  consecrated  ;  and  the 
Church  and  the  Poor  were  for  many  centuries  co  partners  in  the 
proceeds.  The  existence  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment, 
without  either  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  provision  for  the  poor, 
is  not  merely  an  anomaly,  such  as  no  civilized  or  semi-civilized 
country  exhibits ;  but  carries,  on  the  face  of  it,  the  proof  of  a 
breach  of  trust, — involving  an  unjust  and  anti-Christian  robbery 
of  those  who  were  the  wards  of  the  Church,  and  whose  rights 
were  reserved  in  the  original  grant  upon  which  her  own  tenure 
is  founded.  It  is  no  excuse  to  allege,  that  the  aristocrasy  has 
plundered  the  Church,  which  has  plundered  the  poor ;  that  the 
spoiler  has  been  herself  spoiled.  Wherever  an  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  exists,  the  Church  will  Ik?  found  either  the  anta¬ 
gonist  and  counterbalance  of  the  aristocrasy,  or  its  creatUf^ 
tributary.  A  church  established  means,  in  effect,  a  clergy  in 
bondage.  The  robbery  committed  on  the  Irish  poor  p^j.. 
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haps,  fairly  lie  at  the  door  of  the  aristocrasy,  though  done  under 
cover  of  the  Establishment ;  but  the  fact  of  the  robbery,  wherever 
the  guilt  may  lie,  is  palpable;  and  wherever  the  property  is 
found,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  up  something  by  way  of  re 
stitution,  in  spite  of  the  interested  and  hypocritical  cry  of  Si)o- 
liation. 


Art.  VI.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  IdieraturCy  in 
a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from 
the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Characters,  to  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1300.  V^ol.  II.  By  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  770. 
London,  1832. 

^f^IIE  original  design  of  the  Authors  of  this  work  was,  to  con- 
***  tinuc  the  Succession  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  writers 
to  the  period  when  printing  was  invented,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  the  Volume  before  us,  the  work  is  con- 
eluded,  and  terminators  with  the  year  1299.  Eor  this  deviation, 
the  present  Author  assigns  reasons  which  his  readers  will  scarcely 
fail  to  regard  as  valid  ones,  when  they  shall  have  accompanied  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  catalogue  of  Writers  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  and  the  preceding  century,  in  which  but  few  names 
worthy  of  being  noticed  are  to  be  found.  William  of  Sandwich, 
Radulfus  Bockingus,  and  Elias  of  Trickyngham,  cum  mult  is 
aiiis^  were  writers  from  whom  neither  instruction  nor  pleasure 
could  be  obtained  ;  and  Mr.  Clarke  may  well  be  excused  from  the 
unprofitable  labour  of  transcribing  their  names,  and  marshalling 
their  valueless  productions.  We  should  not,  indeed,  have  found 
fault  with  him,  if  he  had  continued  the  succession,  through  the 
later  periods,  by  a  selection  of  principal  writers,  without  drawing 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  so  long  reposed,  so  many 
neglected  and  forgotten  Authors.  The  principal  writers  of  whom 
and  their  works  an  account  is  given  in  the  present  volume,  are 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret. 
To  these  fathers,  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  are  appropriated ; 
and  over  the  remaining  pages,  amounting  to  six  hundred  and 
thirty,  are  spread  the  names  of  about  thirteen  hundred  authors. 
From  such  a  catalogue,  but  little  of  instruction  or  of  interest  can 
be  expected  by  a  general  reader,  whose  obligations  to  the  Author 
will  therefore  arise  from  the  value  of  the  information  conveyed  in 
respect  to  the  more  celebrated  writers.  Many  have  heard  and 
read  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  who  are  scarcely  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  of  their  works,  and  to  whom  the  sketches  and 
analyses  contained  in  these  pages  will  supply  a  sufficiency  of  in¬ 
struction,  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  nature)  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  celebrity.  Mr. 
Clarke’s  work  is  rendered  less  inviting  by  the  catalogue  form  m 
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which  so  much  of  this  part  of  it  appears ;  but,  as  a  useful  guide 
to  the  student,  it  could  not  be  superseded  by  any  other  extant 
book  in  English  Literature. 

We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  this  or  any  other  work  will 
excite  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  in  such  manner  as  to  revive 
any  thing  like  a  general  attention  to  them,  even  among  divines 
themselves.  For  the  neglect  into  which  they  are  fallen,  many 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  They  arc  no  longer  the  only,  or  the 
principal  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  theological  learning 
can  be  drawn ;  and  other  and  better  guides  to  direct  the  studies 
of  the  inquisitive,  are  now  every  where  at  hand.  The  disuse  of 
the  Fathers  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  freedom  acquired  at 
the  Reformation  from  the  despotism  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
usurpations  of  which  were,  in  many  instances,  and  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  associated  with  the  authority  of  their  names.  To  that  proud 
elevation,  they  can  no  more  be  raised.  Questions  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance  to  mankind,  will  never  again  be  settled  by  a  quotation 
from  Jerome,  or  an  a])peal  to  (’yprian.  Every  error,  every  delu¬ 
sion,  every  corruption  of  Christian  doctrine,  may  he  traced  to  the 
Fathers.  And  it  was  on  account  of  the  corruptions  and  the  de¬ 
ceptions  which  they  originated  and  extended,  that  their  authority 
was  maintained.  Their  real  excellences  were  never  of  primary 
consideration  in  the  times  when  they  were  most  venerated.  By 
their  depression,  much  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty.  An  acquaintance  with  them,  however,  may  now  Ihj  of 
great  advantage  to  those  who  possess  the  leisure  and  the  means  of 
using  them.  Among  them,  unquestionably,  are  to  be  found  some 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  zeal  and  knowledge,  eloquence  and 
holiness;  and  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  most  profitably  employed 
as  affording  excitements  to  devotion  and  religious  duties,  so  pure 
and  elevated,  the  notices  before  us  are  of  much  value. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  the  Greek  writers  are 
on  every  account  to  be  generally  preferred,  being  more  free  from 
doctrinal  errors,  and  less  pledged  to  the  support  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  than  the  Latin.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
Fathers,  was  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Work  before  us; 
but  the  size  of  the  book  has  induced  the  Author  to  reserve  it. 
Several  works  of  this  kind  have  already  appeared.  That  of  Daille 
is  well  known,  though  now  but  little  read.  But,  as  Mr.  Clarke 
would  necessarily  adapt  his  Dissertation  to  the  present  state  of 
theological  literature,  and  to  readers  in  these  times,  its  publication 
might  be  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning.  The  use 
of  the  Fathers  to  which  Mr.  Clarke  would  excite,  would  certainly 
he  a  cautious  one.  ‘  It  is  well,’  he  remarks,  ‘  that  we  are  emanci- 
*  pated  on  points  of  doctrine  from  the  authority  of  even  the  pure 
‘  Fathers.’  p.  68.  And,  again,  p.  81,  ‘  Those  Protestants  who 
‘  still  stickle  for  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  upon  points  of  doc- 
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‘  trine,  can  scarcely  know  the  snares  amonjf  which  they  are 
*’  walking/ 

From  the  account  of  (’hrysostom,  pp.  50—  104,  we  shnll  extract 
the  sketch  of  his  character. 

‘  There  is  no  ecclesiasticiil  writer  from  whom  so  much  genera!  iiiform- 
ntioii  can  l)C  obtained  as  from  ('hrysostom  :  the  manners  and  enxtomx 
of  the  day  are  fre<pu*ntly  intnaluced  into  his  onuions  ;  the  snpersti-- 
tions  and  elegant /iV/iCA’  <»f  the  times  are  made  subjects  of  liis  reprolw- 
tion  ;  ho  enters  into  tltnnexiic  .utcietyf  and  shews  ns  how  it  was  formed 
and  regulated  ;  the  sfntrtx  of  the  low,  and  the  nimtxementx  of  the  high, 
are  made  fruitful  themes  for  instruction  ;  contnnparaneonx  history  fre- 
rpienily  receives  light,  and  then*  are  few  events  of  even  a  trifling  na¬ 
ture,  from  which  he  <hK‘s  m»t  shew  instruction  ran  be  ilerived.  His 
inoraiUy  is  not  of  that  ascetic  cast  which  renders  the  manners  rough, 
and  the  religion  revolting,  of  t«H»  many  of  the  holy  men  of  those  times  ; 
so  h)ng  as  there  was  a  pure  heart  and  an  upright  life,  ('hrysostom  did 
not  teach  that  the  M»ui  would  perish  because  sackcloth  was  not  worn, 
that  it  could  not  grow  in  grace  l>ecuusc  the  Inaly  was  not  emaciated, 
and  that  it  c<mld  not  hold  communion  with  its  (bnl,  unless  amid  the 
l)lt*ak  air  of  a  mountain-t(»p,  or  the  burning  desolation  of  an  arid  desert: 
self-denial  he  considers  as  an  exaltetl  virtue,  but  total  abstemiousness 
from  the  use  of  allowoil  pleasures,  he  did  not  regard  ns  absolutelv  ne- 
cesiairy.  Ho  is  a  strenuous  sup|M»rter  of  strict  ea  lesiastical  discipline, 
and  though  a  high  favorer  of  monkish  establishments,  he  does  not 
n*prcsent  them  as  entirely  essential  to  the  pn>s|H*rity  of  (diristianity: 
nuwt  things  referring  discipline,  or  doctrine,  or  occurrences  in  the 
C'hurch,  are  in  some  place  noticed,  from  the  decn*t*s  of  councils  and 
words  of  an  established  Liturgy,  to  the  oft-re]H*atetl  interruptions  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  noisy  plaudits  t)f  a  delighted  audience. 

‘Asa  f  omwew/d/or,  (’hrysikstom  is  peculiarly  valuable;  he  has  no 
allegorical  flights  nor  petty  conceits,  but  he  confines  himself  to  litoral 
interpretation  and  practical  advice  ;  im|H>rtant  pasvsages  are  pnwed  to 
have  ^  full  signification,  by  strong  reasoning  enibrceil  by  j>owerful  elo- 
fpience,  and  ]>ortions  of  apparently  less  moment  are  made  advisers  of 
high  and  holy  things  ;  a  wOnl  will  sometimes  be  shewn  to  add  uns|>eak- 
abie  fi»rce,  and  a  common  event  will  evidently  contain  matter  for  asto¬ 
nishing  and  deep  consideration. 

‘  The  style  of  this  Father  is  exactly  chanicteristic  of  his  manner  of 
thinking, — clear,  and  full,  and  ornate  :  the  diction  never  shocks  the  ear 
by  rugged  progress,  nor  by  abrupt  nor  harsh  conclusions  of  sentences: 
it  is  Howingly  nuijestic  and  singidarly  suited  to  the  majesty  of  his 
thoughts;  the  st'ntences  do  not  fatigue  the  ear  by  length,  nor  puzzle 
the  mind  by  involution,  ami  great  vividness  and  interest  is  (are)  given 
to  the  subject  in  discussion,  bv  frinpient  and  unex^K'cted  interrogato¬ 
ries,  which  some  4»f  his  clumsy  imitators  affecting,  they  have  discovered 
themselves  by  their  4»verhwded  disguise:  the  chief  imjH.*rfection  may 
jM'rhaps  Ik*  a  siuneness  of  language  upon  all  subjects, — the  torrent  still 
sweeps  ahtng,  whether  a  mountain  or  a  mole-hill  have  opposed  its 
course.  The  fertility  of  his  imagination  is  one  of  the  commanding 
excellences  of  Chrysostom’s  writings ;  he  abounds  in  imagery,  and  none 
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of  it  in  too  pi>werful  for  the  control  of  the  nunimniiintf  Knehanter,  nor 
does  it  overstep  the  circle  which  should  ke«'p  it  from  hreakitig  in  upon 
the  knowlislj::c  that  is  to  guide  it.  His  pathos  is  too  much  expanded 
to  l>e  etfi^tive,  nor  is  then*  the  forcible  simplicity  of  unstudied  language 
which  Nature  ucknowliHlgt's  as  her  own  hy  involuntary  appndaition 
and  heart-felt  jileasure ;  the  Onitor  is  apt  t(»  ap|M*ar  where  art  should 
Ik*  entin*ly  shrouded :  hence  the  seen't  source  of  tears  seems  to  hare 
Ihh*!!  hidden  from  C'hrysostom,  nor  is  he  fn'quently  sucoessfiil  in  excit¬ 
ing  the  gi'iitle,  or  pleasing,  or  mournful  emotions  of  the  soul ;  his  march 
is  that  of  a  victorious  monarch,  splendid  in  n*tinue  and  gorgeous  in  at¬ 
tire,  hut  amid  the  whole  t»f  the  pomp  are  to  lie  discoveml  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  iHiwer  and  ctuiquest, — under  the  gold  and  purple  of  the  rolie 
are  seen  the  jmnoply  of  |Hdished  proof, — and  his  dominion  is  the  result 
of  force  and  not  of  iK'rsuasion.*  pp,  99 — 102, 

Of  the  merits  of  a  Divine  whose  worth  will  not  lie  known  till 
an  answer  he  given  to  the  question,  ‘  Whether  a  Platonic  idea, 

‘  hovering  to  the  right  on  the  orifice  of  Chios,  might  drive  away 
‘  the  squadrons  of  democratical  atoms  our  refers  must,  wc 
apprehend,  remain  ignorant ;  but  such  a  question  may  serve  to 
shew  them  the  miserable  obscurities  and  the  mystic  jargon  which 
have  been  mixed  up  with  Christian  theology,  and  may  satisfy 
them  in  res})ect  to  the  character  of  Syncsius  as  a  Platonic  divine. 
Of  the  turbulent  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  the  liomish 
Church  is  so  much  indebted  for  asserting  the  appropriation  of  the 
title,  ‘  Mother  of  Goti,'  to  the  V'irgin  Mary,  a  very  just  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  (pp.  135 — 14());  and  few  of  those  who 
read  it,  will  be  anxious  to  study  the  works  of  a  writer  ‘  who  shrouds 
*  with  blackness  what  was  before  obscure,  and  inextricably  en- 
‘  tangles  what  was  jierplexed.’  In  the  account  of  Theodoret, 

‘  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  even  the  most  valuable  Fathers,' 
(pp.  154— 135,)  we  find  some  remarks  which  every  reader  of  the 
Fathers  and  early  ecclesiastical  historians  should  understand, 
and  the  spirit  of  which  will  induce  him  to  reverse  many  of 
the  judgments  pronounced  by  them.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Clarke, 
that  ‘  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  some  of  those  termed 
‘  heresiarchs  were  maintainers  of  pure  doctrine,  and  restorers  of 
‘  the  ancient  faith.' 

Wc  shall  extract  the  two  following  articles. 

‘  BOETIUS,  A  D.  510. 

'  Sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  An. 
ISlan.  Torq.  Severin,  Boetius  w'as  educated  according  to  bis  rank ; 
for  eighteen  years  he  studied  at  Athens,  the  university  of  the  Roman 
world.  A.  I).  437>  he  was  created  consul ;  he  was  afterwards  raised 
by  Theodoric  to  be  Magister  Palatii ;  in  510  he  again  bore  the  consular 
othce ;  and  in  522  he  was  constituted  consul  for  the  third  time. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  fell  into  suspicion  with  Theodoric,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  accusers  to  hasten  the  downfal  of  a  favorite :  Gaudentius, 
OpUio,  ana  Basillus  charged  him  with  endeavouring  to  restore  Rome 
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to  its  original  republican  governnu  nt  ;  the  accusation  utis  In'lieved,  or 
at  any  rate  acted  on,  and  li<H*tiu»  was  sent  by  the  king  to  expiate  bis 
virtues  in  a  pristm  at  Pavia,  where,  after  some  time  had  elapsed,  he 
was  beheaded  by  the  king’s  onler.  Ihn'tius  was  author  ot  sevend 
works  on  Theoliig)’,  Philosophy,  Science,  L<»gic,  with  some  contro¬ 
versial  Works :  tliose  only  will  l)e  here  noticed  that  have  reference  to 
the  object  of  this  work. 

'  Against  Kuttfche.%  and  Xestorius. — A  Treatise  on  the  two  Natures 
of  Christ  contained  in  one  Person  ;  it  is  addn'ssed  to  John,  a  deacon 
of  Home.  He  enters  into  deep  and  subtle  distinctions,  and  calls  in 
the  Aristotelian  phikvsophy  to  help  him  in  his  theological  distinctions 
and  dithculties. 

‘  Oh  the  Trinity ^ — addressed  to  Synimachns  the  Consul.  A  sub¬ 
ject  liK»  high  for  human  comprehension  is  here  treated  in  such  a  way 
us  t<»  render  it  even  more  t»bscure :  metaphysical  subtleties  and  nice 
distinctions  jKTplex  a  point  which  ultimately  w’o  must  credit,  not  Ih'- 
cause  we  can  ])rove  it  by  reasoning,  but  because  it  is  clearly  revealed 
in  the  word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie. 

*  On  the  Trinity, — addressi'd  to  .Tidin  the  Deacon  of  Rome,  upon 
this  (Question,  “  Whether  each  Person  of  the  Trinity  may  be  atbrmed 
to  Ih'  substantially  the  Divinity.’* 

‘  The  Considation  of'  Philosophy. — A  Treatise  w’rittcn  w’hile  Ris’tius 
was  in  prison,  to  console  himself  under  his  reverse  of  fortune:  it  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  between  him  and  Philos<»phv,  con¬ 
sisting  of  prose  and  ditferent  kinds  of  verst'  intermingh'il  ;  there  are 
lKM)ks.  The  Jirst  Innik  contains  the  com])laint  and  lamentation  of 
iloetiiis,  comparing  his  former  with  his  present  state  :  — the  .second  re¬ 
presents  the  assuasions  PhiliKsophy  atfords  to  a  dejected  mind,  and  how 
wrong  it  is  to  blame  fortune  for  the  events  of  life : — the  third  enters 
dtH*jK*r  into  the  cure  of  a  wounded  spirit,  and,  to  the  overthrow’  of  false 
happiness,  shews  that  which  is  true: — the  fourth  proves  that  the 
wicked  are  always  w  retched,  and  the  gmal  happy  ;  speaks  of  Fate  and 
the  8Uj)erintendencc  of  Divine  Providence,  arguing  that  nothing  hap- 
|H'n8  casually,  and  that  the  pains  of  the  righteous  and  the  joys  of  the 
unholy  are  not  really  such  t(»  either: — the  ft f}h  speaks  of  ('hance, 
Frt'c-will,  and  the  agreement  t»f  (iod’s  Omniscience  with  the  Free- 
agt'iicy  of  man. —  It  is  u|)on  this  treatise  that  Boetius’s  fame  most  cs])e- 
cially  rests :  here  are  none  of  those  |>erplexing  distinctimis  and  scho¬ 
lastic  nici'ties  w  hich  Im*w  ilder  the  reader  by  argument,  and  make  him 
blind  with  excess  of  light.  B<tt‘tius  led  the  way  to  the  introiluction  of 
the  Aristotelian  methml  of  reasoning  in  controversial  Divinity,  and 
few  even  of  his  own  scholars,  the  schoolmen,  have  exceeded  or  excelled 
him  in  the  use  of  it :  but  in  this  work  there  is  nothing  of  the  S4>rt ;  the 
style  of  the  nn»se  is  jK*rspicuous  and  gtH)d,  and  that  of  the  poetry  is 
abundant  in  iK'auty :  it  is  a  w’ork  which  has  stooil  firmly  balanced  upon 
its  own  excellence  till  the  present  time,  and  will  sink  in  estimation 
only  w  hen  taste  is  extinct,  and  the  perception  of  philosi>phic  beauty  is 
destri>yed. 

‘  Hokthii  Oftera,  Venet,  1491. 

- Biisil,  154<>. 

- - Cum  Com.  Var.,  Basil,  1570. 
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*  BoKrius,  Consol,  o/'  Philotopk.,  translated  by  Oeoff.  Chaucer,  and 
printed  by  C  ax  ton. 

*  The  Uoke  of  Comfort,  —  called  in  Laten,  Hoctius  tie  Consol.  Phi^ 

lositph.  ;  translated  into  Enj^lesae  Tongi*:  in  Verso  by  John  Walt- 
wnein  :  Enprented  in  the  exempt  Monastery  of  Tavestock,  in  Den- 
sbyre  ;  by  me,  Dan  Thomas  Richard,  Mtnikc  of  the  said  Monastery, 
4to.  “  Perhaps  the  scarcest  work  in  the  English  language.** 

- by  Richard,  Lord  Viscount  Preston,  Ovo. 

Loud.  lOlh’),  Sec.  Edit.  ttvo.  I^md.  1712. 

- by  the  Rev.  Phil,  Ridpath,  with  Notes  and 

lllustr.  8vo.  Lond.  1735.* 

*rhc  C'onsolation  of  Philosophy  is  an  Eclectic  Treatise,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Academics  and  the  Stoics  arc  incorpo¬ 
rated  ;  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  title,  the  topics  arc  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  truths  of  CJiristianity.  Boetius  is  the  last  of 
the  writers  to  whom  the  appellation  of  ancient  is  given.  The 
fulK>wing  article  should  have  had  a  place  in  the  enumeration  of 
editions.  Boktiiii  ('onsolationis  Philosophic  Lib.  V.  Anglo- 
Saxon  ice  redditi  ah  Alfretlo  Anglo-Saxonum  liege,  edidit  Raw. 
linson,  Bvo.  Oxon.  1G9B. 

‘ALDHEL5IUS,  a.d.  680. 

‘  After  visiting  Italy,  where  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature, 
Aldhelmus  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  Abbot  of  Malmsbury, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury  :  he  died  a.d.  702,  with  a  high 
character  among  his  contemjHwaries  for  theological  and  human  learn¬ 
ing.  Of  his  writings  there  are  extant,  a  h(K)k — 

‘  In  Praise  of  Virginity, — in  prose,  consisting  of  /Air/y  chapters : 
the  state  of  Virginity  is  praisi'd  in  general,  and  very  many  examples 
given  of  celebrated  men  and  women  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  ; 
their  praises  are  recorded,  and  some  particulars  of  their  lives  men¬ 
tioned. — The  style  of  this  work  is  affectedly  ornamented,  and,  from 
the  use  of  barbarous  terms  and  w'ords  in  forced  meanings,  it  is  at  once 
known  as  the  pnaluction  of  an  age  when  the  old  models  were  indeed 
known,  hut  the  taste  was  w)  vitiated  as  either  to  neglect  or  to  strive  to 
excel  them  !  From  the  21)th  chapter  we  find  that  this  prose  work 
preceded  the  following  one  in  verse,  for  he  there  says,  that  he  shall,  if 
life  be  spared,  treat  upon  the  same  subject  in  poetry  ;  which  intention 
afterwards  produced  tne  following. —  Riblioth.  Pair.  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

‘  The  Praise  of  Virgins. — There  is  a  singular  poetical  Preface,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Abbess  Maxima,  in  hexameter  verse ;  the  initial  and 
terminal  letters  of  the  lines  of  the  Preface  are  each  an  acrostic  of  the 
first  line,  and  the  last  line  is  the  first  re])eated  backward,  so  that  the 
four  sides  of  the  Poem,  as  they  are  read  backward  or  forward,  or  up  or 
down,  still  present  the  commencing  line  of  the  Preface,  which  is, 

‘  Meirica  tirones  nunc  promant  carmina  castas. 

*  The  two  following  lines  are  instances  of  the  same  words  being  pre¬ 
sented,  whether  read  forward  or  backward, 

^  GL.  N.S. 
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Homa  iibi  subiio  moiibus  ibit  amor. 

Sole  medere  j)ede,  ede,  perede  melos. 

Ami  the  following  Acrostic  on  the  wordJesus  is  an  instance 

of  u  similar  facility  of  conceit, 

I-ntcr  cunctn  micans  1-gniti  sidera  ccrl-I, 

K-xjH'llit  tenehras  K-toto  Phadms  lit  orl)-E : 

S-ic  ca*ras  reinovit  I«*-S  us  caliginis  unihra-S, 
V-ivicansque  si  null  \’^-ero  pra'cordia  inot-U 
8-olem  justitiflc  se-S-e  prohat  esse  beati-S. 

J-oy  heaniing  Plurhiis,  mid  the  orbs  on  high, 

E-xjiels  the  shades  of  night,  and  gilds  the  sky ; 

8-0  Jesus  bids  our  mental  glmun  retire, 

U-nites  and  clothes  us  with  his  heavenly  fire, 

S-hining  the  Sun  of  Truth  to  all  the  blessed  choir. 

II.  8.  BOYD. 

*  The  P<H*in  in  praise  of  V’^irgins  is  the  same  as  the  ])rose  work  ;  it 
partakes  of  the  same  defects,  with  the  addition  of  metrical  errors : 

‘  Oh  I  he  Kl^hi  principal  rieex, — Of  the  evils  that  they  are  authors  of, 
he  gives  instances,  and  in  four  hexameters  represents  the  calamities 
they"  pnaiuce.— These  two  works  are  given  by  CanixiitSf  Lect.  Antiq. 
vol.  i.  p.  713. 

‘  Prolilemsy — in  verse,  amounting  to  about  1(K)0  lines.’ 

Aldbelmus  was  bishop  of  Sberbonic,  in  Dorsetshire,  not 
of  Salisbury,  which  was  not  erected  into  a  see  till  many  ages 
after  his  death. 


Art.  VII. —  1.  The  Canadas  as  they  notv  are.  Comprehending  a 
X'^iewof  their  Climate,  Hivers,  Lakes,  Canals,  Government,  Laws, 
Taxes,  Towns,  Trade,  &c. ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Soil  and 
Advantages  or  Disadvantages  of  every  Township  in  each  Pro¬ 
vince:  derived  from  the  Heports  of  the  InsiH^ctors  made  to  the 
Justices  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  from  other  authentic  Sources, 
assisted  by  local  knowledge.  With  a  Map,  shewing  the  Posi¬ 
tion  of  each  Township.  Ily  si  late  Resident.  12mo.  pp.  xv.  110. 
Price  *1^.  (k/.  London,  lOIlil. 

2.  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the  Use  of  Emigrants. 
Hv  a  Hack  woodsman.  12mo.  pp.  120.  Price  D*.  tSd.  London, 
18:12. 


3,  Practical  Notes  made  during  a  Tour  in  Canada,  and  a  Portion  of 
the  United  States,  in  M DCCCXXXI,  Hy  Adam  Fergusson,  of 
Woodhill,  Advocate.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  I2mo.  pp.  xvi.  380.  Edinburgh,  llki3. 


4.  Manual  for  Emigrants.  Hy  Calvin  Colton,  A.M.,  of  America. 
18mo.  pp.  20.3.  Price  2s.  (id.  I^uidon,  18112. 


NEW  Scotland  is  fa.st  growing  up  at  the  back  of  New  F.ng- 
laml  and  New  York.  The  gulf-stream  of  emigration,  run- 
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ning  strong  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  towards  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Krie,  is  bearing  on  its  current  the  ^failing  far¬ 
mers  and  wehless  weavers  ’  of  the  old  country,  to  turn  forests  into 
corn-fields,  and  plant  towns  in  the  wilderness,  and  spread  the 
Fnglish  language  and  the  llritish  race,  in  the  heart  of  the  Red 
man’s  country,  far,  far  away.  And  yet,  thanks  to  that  wonderful 
and  wonder-working  thing  which  our  grandfathers  and  grand¬ 
mothers,  like  their  ancestors,  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  escape 
from  their  tea-kettles  without  dreaming  that  it  could  lx?  of  any 
earthly  use, — thanks  to  the  triumphs  of  steam,  the  great  ma¬ 
gician,  of  whom,  when  we  were  young,  we  read  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  how  he  was  shut  up  in  a  little  casket,  from  which  when 
he  escaped,  he  towered  up  to  the  heavens,  little  imagining  that 
the  legend  prefigured  or  predicted  a  discovery  which  converts  it 
into  fact, — thanks  to  steam,  Canada  is  not  so  very  far  off  and  out 
of  the  world  as  we  have  l)een  accustomed  to  eonsider  it.  Half  the 
distance  between  the  two  continents  has  been  annihilated.  For  so 
admirably  })rovided  by  nature  is  North  America  with  the  means 
of  internal  navigation,  so  marvellously  intersected  with  water-ways 
which  seem  made  on  purpose  for  steamers,  that  a  backwoodsman 
may  step  on  board  off‘  his  own  estate  at  Goderich  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Huron,  150()  miles  from  the  ocean,  and,  without  setting  his 
foot  on  land,  run  across  the  great  water  to  take  a  peep  at  old 
friends  at  Greenock.  And  the  very  idea  that  he  can  accomplish 
this,  tends  to  reconcile  him  to  the  distant  separation. 

'  If  any  man  *,  says  the  lively  Writer  of  the  Statistical  Sketches, 

‘  \vill  only  take  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  province, 
he  will  perceive  that  no  country  under  heaven  was  ever  so  completely 
ada])ted  for  internal  navigiition.  He  w'ill  then  see  the  line  of  the  St. 
i^awTcnce  and  the  lakes;  the  line  from  the  bay  of  Quinte  to  Lake 
Siincoe,  and  that  from  the  foot  of  Luke  Ontario  to  the  Ottawa,  by  the 
(^ataru(pii  and  Hideau  Canal ;  from  the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
to  the  Ottaw’a  by  the  Petite  Nation  ;  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Ottawa 
by  the  double  line  of  Like  Simcoe  and  Lake  Nippissing;  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  tributaries  of  all  these,  w’hich  very  little  exiKUise  would  render 
navigable; — so  that  w'ere  Mr.  Brindley  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would 
boldly  pronounce  that  Nature  intended  all  these  as  feeders  to  canals, 
to  intersect  the  country  in  every  possible  direction.* 

Stat,  Sketches,  p.  58. 

Speaking  of  the  Canada  Company’s  Huron  tract,  which  appears 
to  be  at  presen  tthe  favourite  part  of  the  province,  and  is  even 
attracting  some  of  the  steady  Dutch  settlers  from  their  old  farms 
in  other  quarters,— Mr.  Dunlop  says  : 

‘  It  has  lieen  objected  by  some,  that  this  tract  of  country  is  out  of  Iks 
n'orld.  But  no  place  can  be  considered  in  this  light,  to  which  a  steam¬ 
boat  can  come  ;  and  on  this  continent,  if  you  tind  a  tract  of  good  land, 
and  open  it  for  sale,  the  world  will  very  soon  come  to  you.  Sixteen 
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years  ago,  the  town  of  Rochester  consisted  of  a  tavern  and  a  hlack- 
smith’s  shop :  it  is  now  a  town  containing  upwards  of  inhat)* 

itants.  llie  first  time  the  Huron  tract  was  ever  trml  hy  the  fimt  of  a 
white  man,  was  in  the  summer  of  1827  ;  next  summer  a  road  was  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  that  winter  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  of  1828,  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  made  a  lodgement.  Now  it  contains  upwards  of  (KK)  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  taverns,  shops,  stores,  grist  and  saw-mills,  and  every  kind 
of  convenience  that  a  new  settler  can  require.  And  if  the  tide  of  emi¬ 
gration  continues  to  set  in  as  strongly  as  it  has  done,  in  ten  years  from 
this  date,  it  may  l)e  as  thickly  settled  as  any  part  of  America  ;  for 
Goderich  has  water-powers  quite  equal  to  HiK'hester;  and  the  surroun<l- 
ing  country  possesses  much  superior  soil.*  Stat.  Sketches,  pp.  25,  2(5. 

Who  should  go  to  Canada  ? — Not  the  man  who  can  afford  to 
live  in  (ircat  Britain,  however  he  may  fret  against  taxes  and 
poor’s  rates,  and  quarrel  with  a  Whig  government.  A  man  some¬ 
times  quarrels  with  those  he  loves,  and  when  they  are  away,  is 
miserable  at  having  only  himself  to  quarrel  with.  No  man  of 
fortune,  our  Backwinxlsman  honestly  says,  ought  to  go  to  Canada. 

‘  It  is  emphatically  the  pour  innti's  rountry^  hut  it  would  be  dif- 
‘  ticult  to  make  it  the  country  of  the  rich.’ 

*  It  is  a  giHHl  country  f(»r  a  p4N>r  man  to  acquire  a  living  in,  or  for  a 
man  of  small  fortune  to  economise  aud  provide  for  his  family ;  but  I 
can  conceive  no  possibillity  of  its  lK*coming  for  centuries  to  come  a  fit¬ 
ting  stage  for  the  heroes  or  heroines  t»f  the  fashionable  novels  of  Mr. 
Bulw'er  or  young  D’Israeli.*  Ih.  p.  1(1. 

Not  persons  addicted  to  the  romantic.  The  most  romantic 
thing  in  the  new-cleare<l  wilderness  is  the  fire-Hy  ;  hut  who,  ex¬ 
cept  a  fire-Hy,  can  feel  romantic  in  the  midst  of  moskitoes.^  To 
a  person  leaving  the  old  country,  it  might  he  tendered  as  a  whole¬ 
some  piece  of  advice,  to  be  sure  to  leave  one  thing  behind  him, — 
imagination.  To  all  emigrants  tinctured  with  romance,  Mr.  Col¬ 
ton  addresses  the  following  wholesome  admonition,  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  who  contemplate  settling  in  the  United  States, 
but  applicable  as  well  to  those  who  wish  to  prosper  any  where. 

*  And,  first,  he  would  earnestly  advise  all  persons,  who  think  of  going 
to  America,  to  eject  thoroughly  from  their  minds  and  hearts  all  ro- 
mantic  expectations.  The  motives  which  induce  emigration  to 
America,  are  various  with  ditferent  individuals ;  but  in  all,  there  are 
strong  tendencies  to  the  indulgence  of  extravagant  hopes.  SSome,  who 
have  felt  oppressed  witli  the  unequal  conditions  of  European  society, 
aud  who,  perhaps,  have  Wn  dissatisfied  with  the  Government  of  their 
native  country,  go  to  the  United  States,  under  the  impression,  that 
what  is  called  Republican  liberty  and  equality  will  elevate  them  at 
once  to  rank  and  importance— or  to  a  common  level  and  fellowship 
with  the  best  men  in  the  community.  And  some,  perhaps,  imagine, 
that  Republican  liberty  is — that  every  man  may  do  as  he  pleases  ;  in 
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other  words,  that  it  is  liciMitiirnsnoss.  It  is  due  to  all  such  Iversons, 
and  to  American  society i  tliat  they  should  In'  infornietl  — that  law  is  as 
necessiiry  in  the  United  States,  as  in  any  other  country,  and  that  it  is 
emphatically  the  guardian  of  right ; — and  that  every  citisen  must  1)C 
contented  with  that  place  in  society,  which  his  ]KTsonal  merits  and 
qualifications  naturally  award  to  him.  I  f  a  man  is  not  w'illing  to  lie  an 
honest  and  solier  membi'r  of  community  on  these  terms,  and  if  he  is 
not  resolved  to  consecrate  his  energies  to  some  useful  and  honourable 
])ursuit,  such  as  he  is  fit  for,  he  can  neither  be  welcomed  in  the  United 
States,  nor  can  he  have  any  w^arrant,  that  his  condition  there  will  be 
comfortable  to  himself.  All  such  characters  may  U'ttcr  conceal  them¬ 
selves  ill  the  dark  retreats  of  a  dense  and  crowded  population  of  an 
EuroiHMin  city.  Let  them  by  all  means  stay  where  their  unlawful  de¬ 
sires  nave  Ihhmi  begotten.  They  will  only  throw  themstdves  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  the  sooner  meet  with  their  deserved  doom,  by  going 
to  America. 

‘  Some  expect,  by  going  to  America,  to  live  without  care  and  without 
lalMHir, — that  riches  will  come  pouring  into  their  lap  and  be  forced  u|>on 
them,  without  any  pains  of  their  own.  Hut  the  primitive  infliction 
for  human  apostacy : — “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy 
bread  " — is  not  so  easily  avoided.  Until  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  all 
its  iniuKjence  and  virtue,  can  be  recovered,  exemption  from  this  curse 
must  not  l)e  expected.  America  is  a  good  country — gcnnl  enough  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  ex|)ectations — but  it  is  not  a  Paradise.  American 
society  has  a  good  degree  of  simplicity  and  purity.  Hut  it  wants  no 
iin{>ortation  of  worse  materials.  Patient  industry  is  the  source  of  all  its 
prosperity,  and  virtue  the  crowning  glory  of  the  community.  And  he 
who  is  not  willing  to  be  solier  and  industrious,  must  not  expect  to  rise, 
— he  is  doomed  to  sink  in  the  United  States. 

‘  Many  are  the  worthy  and  respectable  men’,  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  ‘  who  may  certainly  better  tneir  condition  by  a  removal  to 
‘  Canada.’ 

*  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  serious  step,  not  to  lie  lightly  adopted* 
and  which,  above  all,  they  should  rememi)er,  cannot,  witn  safety,  con¬ 
sistency,  or  credit,  be  retraced.  In  Canada,  the  settler  will  become 
proprietor  in  fee  simple  of  lands,  at  a  rate  per  acre  which  would  scarce¬ 
ly  pay  half  of  his  pearly  rent  at  home ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  effected 
at  a  sacrifice  of  early  tics  and  connexions,  and  by  a  cheerful  submission 
to  many  privations  and  hot  Iterations,  which  will  require  a  steady  and 
cheerful  temjK*r  to  surmount.*  Fergusson,  p.  160. 

Who  then  are  to  go  to  Canada  ‘  In  the  first  place  says 
Mr.  Dunlop,  ‘  all  who  cannot  comfortably  support  themselves  by 
*'  their  labour  at  home. 

'  Hecause,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  poor  in  this  country,  his  wages  as  a 
lal)ourer  will  more  than  support  his  family ; — and  if  he  be  prudent  and 
sober,  he  may  in  a  short  time  save  money  enough  to  purchase  for  him« 
self  a  farm  >and  if  he  has  a  family,  so  much  the  better,  as  children 
are  the  best  stock  a'  farmer  can  possess,  the  labour  of  a  child  seven  years* 
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old  considered  worth  hiti  inaiiiteiKiiice  and  ediieatitm,  and  the 

wages  of  a  Ixiy  of  twelve  or  fourttHMi  years  of  age  lM*iiig  liigher  tlmii 
thotw*  of  a  stout  and  skilful  ploughinnii  in  most  ]>artM  of  (treat  Hrituin, 
generally  from  three  to  four  dollars  a  month,  with  hed.  iNtard,  and 
washing  In'sides.  At  home  they  talk  of  “  a  jsstr  man  w'ith  a  large  fa¬ 
mily  ;  *’  hut  such  a  phrase  in  ('anada  w’mild  Ih‘  a  roiitra<!ieiion  of  terms; 
for  a  man  here  who  has  a  large  family  must,  under  ont.im*y  cirenm- 
stances,  s<Min  cease  to  he  a  jMsir  man. 

‘  Mechanics  and  artizans  i>f  almmt  all  descriptions, — millwrights, 
hlacksmiths,  cariK-nlers,  masons,  hrick layers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tan¬ 
ners,  millers,  ami  all  the  ordinary  trades  that  are  required  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  partially  ship  tiwning  and  commercial  cmintry,  w'ill  do  well 
to  come  to  ('anada.  W  cavers  have  hut  little  to  exp<*ct  in  the  wav  of 
their  trade,  though  such  of  them  as  are  employed  in  customer-work 
can  make  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day  ;  hut  they  sism  make  gmai 
farmers.  A  friend  »)f  mine  asserts,  that  they  make  heller  farmers  for 
this  country  than  agricultural  laUairers  ;  alleging  as  a  cause,  that  as 
they  have  no  prejinlices  to  «»vercome,  they  get  at  once  into  the  customs 
of  the  country  as  copied  from  their  neighlsmrs,  and  heing  in  the  liahit 
of  thinking,  improve  on  them.  Mut  my  friend  is  from  Paisley,  and, 
coiiseipiently,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  weavers.  However,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  weavers  from  Renfrew  and  Lanark  shires  in  the 
Hatliurst  rlistrict,  are  very  gmal  and  very  prosjMTous  settlers,  and  that 
the  linen  weavers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  make  the  In'st  choppers, 
native  or  im|)orted,  in  the  province,  as  they,  to  a  man,  can  chop  w'ith 
either  hand  forward,  and  hv  changing  their  hand  they  relieve  them¬ 
selves  ami  obtain  a  rest.  This  amhi'dexterousness  is  ascrilx’d  hy  their 
countrymen,  how  justly  I  know  not,  to  their  habit  of  using  b(»th  hands 
equally  in  thnming  the  shuttle. 

*  Of  these  trades,  the  blacksmith,  tailor,  slioemaker,  and  tanner,  are 
the  lH‘st.  If  there  were  in  nature  (which  is  doubtful)  such  a  lading  as 
a  soIkt  blacksmith,  he  might  make  a  fortune. 

‘  One  exception  there  is,  lioweviT,  in  the  case  of  mechanics.  First- 
rate  London  workmen  will  not  receive  such  high  wages,  either  posi¬ 
tively  or  relatively,  as  they  would  at  home, — for  this  reason,  that  there 
are  few  on  this  continent  who  either  require  or  can  atford  work  of  the 
very  first  order,  and  those  that  do,  semi  to  I^ondon  for  it. 

‘  Farmers  ami  tradesmen  of  small  capital  w  ill  find  in  Canada  a  goo<l 
investn\ent.  A  farmer  who  commences  w'ith  some  money,  s;iy  :2r>0/., 
ought,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  to  have  all  his  capital  in  money, 
and  a  g<KHl  well-cleared  and  well-stocked  farm  into  the  bargain,  with 
the  nnpiisite  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings  on  it,  Upsides  having 
supported  his  family  in  the  meantime. 

•  I’niess  a  man  of  large  capital,  by  which  term  in  this  country  I 
mean  aUmt  ."ilKHt/.,  has  a  large  family,  he  had  better  lend  the  surplus 
on  mortgage  at  six  per  cent.,  than  invest  it  in  business,  except  he 
me;uis  to  lavtHiie  a  wholesiile  storekeeper  in  one  of  the  towns.  If  he 
attempts  to  set  up  a  mill,  a  distillery,  a  tannery,  a  fulling  and  saw  mill, 
and  a  store,  as  is  often  found  to  be  profitable  from  the  one  tr.ide  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  other,  and  if  he  has  not  sons  capable  of  look¬ 
ing  after  the  dififerent  branches,  he  must  entrust  the  care  of  them  to 
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clerku  rihI  MTvnnts.  Hut  thrw*  nro  not  to  lie  hud  readj-mfid^: — he 
fiumt,  thtTofore,  tokc  n  wi  of  utilickod  culm,  and  teach  them  theif  huai- 
iieM ;  and  when  that  \n  fairly  done,  it  ia  ten  to  one  Init,  haring  liecome 
acquainted  with  hia  huaineaa  and  hia  cuatoinera,  they  htid  meana  to  aet 
up  an  opiNmition*  and  take  elffTtually  the  wind  out  of  their  f<»rmer  pa* 
tron’a  saila.  W  here,  however,  a  man  haa  a  large  family  <»f  aona,  he  can 
wiehl  a  larg<’  capital  in  huaineaa,  and  to  very  gcMid  purjMiae  too.’  pp.  t>-9. 

Sup]w>Ring  ii  man  to  have  made  ii]»  liia  mind  to  emigrate  to 
America,  tlie  (piestion  will  arise,  whether  t(»  go  to  (’anatla  (►?  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Dunlop  thinks  (’anada  preferable,  for  the 
following  reaaoiis. 

'  It  is  to  many  who  hapiien  t<i  have  conaciencea,  no  light  matter,  to 
forswear  their  aflegiatuv  to  their  king,  and  chH-’hire  that  they  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  take  up  anna  against  their  native  cfMintry  at  the  call  of  the 
country  f»f  their  adoption  ;  ami  iitdeaa  they  do  a<»,  they  mnat  remain 
aliens  for  ever ;  nay,  even  if  they  do  manage  to  swallow  such  an  oath, 
it  is  seven  years  Iw'fore  their  apostae^  is  rewar<led  hy  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  In  landing  in  hia  iMajesty  a  dominions,  they  carry  with  them 
their  rights  of  sid»jects,  and  immediately  on  tH'Coniing  40^,  freehohlera, 
liave  the  right  of  voting  for  a  n*presentative. 

*  'fhe  markets  of  ('anada  fi»r  farm  prmluce  are  and  must  lie  Iietter 
than  those  of  the  Dniied  States;  f(»r  (’amtdian  corn  is  arlmitted  into 
Isith  llritish  and  West  Indian  ports  on  much  more  advantageous  terms 
than  foreign  grain,  ami  the  taxes  on  articles  recpiired  fitr  the  conaumpt 
of  the  inhahitants  are  not  one-twelfth  m  great  in  (’anada  as  in  tna 
Tiiited  States.  Thus,  all  British  g<H»ds  pay  at  Qiieliec  only  2)  per 
cent,  nti  valorem,  whilst  at  any  American  |M»rt  they  pay  from  to 
tk)  |M’r  cent. 

*  V'ery  erroneous  notions  are  current  in  Kngland,  with  regard  to  the 
taxation  of  the  (jiited  States.  The  truth  is,  that  though  America  ia 
lightly  taxed  in  comparison  with  Kngland,  it  is  hy  no  means  to  be 
consideretl  so  when  cmnpared  to  most  of  the  continental  nations.  The 
account  usually  rendered  of  American  taxation  is  fallacious.  It  ia 
stated,  that  something  under  six  millions  sterling,  or  about  IOj.  per 
head  on  an  average,  pays  the  wlnde  army,  navy,  civil  list,  and  interest 
of  debt  of  the  rnited  States,  while  we  require  fifty  millions,  or  nearly 
2/.  Ktf.  each,  for  the  same  pur|K»se.  But  the  fact  is,  that  that  sum  is 
only  alhiiit  half  what  the  Americans  pay  in  reality  ;  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  state  has  its  own  civil  list,  and  all  the  machinery  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  support ;  and  insignificant  as  the  expenses  of  that  government 
apjanir  in  (letail,  yet  the  aggregate  is  of  very  serious  importance.  For 
instance,  there  are  five  times  as  many  judges  in  the  state  of  New  York 
alone  as  in  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  though  each  individual  of 
these  were  to  receive  no  more  than  we  would  pay  a  macer  of  the  coort, 
yet  when  there  comes  to  lie  two  or  three  hundred  of  them,  it  becomes 
a  MTious  matter  ;  nor  docs  it  make  any  difference,  in  fact,  whether 
they  are  paid  out  of  the  exchequer  of  the  state,  or  by  the  fees  of  the 
suitors  in  their  courts ;  they  are  equally  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  people 
in  either  case. 
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‘  Although  the  iiecessiurieM  ot  life  »ire  chenn  in  America,  and  equallf 
cheap  in  Canada,  the  luxuricH  of  life  arc  hiffher  by  several  hnndrei 
per  cent,  in  the  tuie  country  than  the  other.  Tlius,  wine  in  the  T^nittKl 
Slates  is  so  highly  taxed,  that  in  a  tavern  at  New  York  yon  ]my  more 
for  a  bottle  of  Madeira  than  in  one  at  London,  vi:«.  five  dollars,  — and 
fifteen  shillings  for  luirt. 

'  Tn  Canada,  we  imve  stuinblo<l  bv  accitleiit.  <»r  had  thrust  upon  ns 
bv  some  means  <»r  other,  what  may  l»e  c<msidered  the  groat  desideratum 
in  financial  science,  vi/.  the  means  of  creating  a  large  revenue  with  a 
liglit  taxation.  This  arises  from  three  causes:  first,  that  we  derive 
a  very  large  sum  annually  from  lands  the  pn»perty  of  the  crown,  which 
are  sold  ti»  tin*  (’anada  company,  and  from  timlM»r  cut  on  crown  lands, 
\c. ;  second,  that  we  derive  a  revenue  from  public  works,  which  have 
been  constructed  at  the  exj>ense  of  the  province,  and  which  are  in  a 
fair  wav  of  yielding  a  much  greater  return  than  the  interest  of  the 
iinuiey  exju-mlod  on  them,  and  from  shares  in  the  bank  of  Cp|>er  (’a- 
nada,  of  whicli  the  government  t<M>k  a  fourth  of  the  stock  ;  and, 
thirdly,  la'cause  we  make  our  in'Ighlauirs,  the  gtHsl  piMiple  of  the 
rnitod  States,  pay  a  little  of  our  taxes,  and  shall,  witli  the  blessing 
of  (Jod,  if  tln*y  keep  on  their  tarilV,  make  them  pay  a  pretty  |M»nny 
more.’  pp.  1  LI  1  LI. 

Mr.  Diiulojrs  little  'Tract  will  be  t’ouiid  highly  ninusing  as  well 
as  full  of  information.  1 1  is  remarks  upon  the  Luinlter  'J'rade,  (a 
subject  which  we  eaiinot  here  enter  u}Mm,)  will,  we  hope,  obtain 
due  attention  in  influential  cpiarters.  \Ve  have  been  so  much 
ilelightecl  with  his  strong  sense  and  bonkommie^  that  we  regret  to 
1h*  obliged  to  reprobate  some  of  his  remarks  in  the  cliH]»ter  ‘  on 
religions  sects,' as  alike  injurious  and  unealled  for.  Of  Air.  Ryer- 
sou,  whom  he  has  dragged  Indore  the  llritisli  public  as  a  preacher 
of  sedition,  a  hy])ocrite,  and  a  knave,  we  personally  know  nothing; 
but,  judging  from  tbe  iineandid  and  ungentlemanly  manner  in 
wbieli  Ceter  Jones  is  s]>oken  of,  we  sliuuld  not  Ik?  led  to  attach 
mueh  credit  or  weight  to  the  representation  given  of  the  former 
indivitlnal;  and  the  s])irit  of  the  wlude  attack  upon  the  Methodists, 
savours  uh)  much  of  either  personal  resentment  or  })arty  hostility. 
'The  fact  is,  we  believe,  that  I’eter  Jones  came  to  this  country 
charged  with  some  peditical  mission  from  tlie  Indian  tribe  to 
which,  through  his  mother,  he  l>elongs  ;  and  that  he  had  com¬ 
munication  with  his  Majesty's  (L)vernmcnt  in  tliis  capacity,  llis 
jKTSonal  resiH.*ctahility  is,  therefore,  as  unquestionable  as  his 
piety.  T'o  the  Rritisn  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  rendered 
important  service,  by  assisting  in  the  revision  of  a  version  of  part 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Algonquin  or  Chippewa  language. 
During  his  stay  in  tliis  country,  he  preached  re)K'atcdly,  and 
attended  many  of  the  meetings  of  our  religious  societies, 
where,  |H>8sibly,  by  the  vulgar,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
raree-shew,  like  the  FmiH*rors,  or  Hiho  Riho,  or  any  other  lion  of 
the  day.  But  this  was  not  the  light  in  which  he  would  be  re- 
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^nnlctl  hy  any  irtollinoiu  mah  wlm  Ima  hrartl  liirn  j»|>f»ak  con. 
vcrsi'd  with  him.  No  man  iMmhl  l>r  mori’  IVi'o  from  pretence,  and 
for  dcccptitm  there  wa»  no  nmm.  INIr.  I)nnh»|i  has  f»een  impoaed 
U)»on  l»y  miainformation  of',  we  aua|H*et,  a  malignant  character. 

*  'The  ('nnrtdaH  aa  they  are,'  ia  a  leaa  amnain^  or  readalde  hook, 
Imt  cfintaina  a  very  canfiil  di^eat  «d’  that  ndnnte  inafter  of  fact 
information,  topographical  and  atatiatieal,  f»f  which  an  emigrant 
atanda  in  mort'  eapecial  nee<l ;  diatinetly  arrangiMl,  and  a|i^iarently 
without  any  etdonring.  We  tranacrilie  the  following  cantionary 
hint  from  the  Advertiaement. 

*  Not  that  it  ia  intended  t<»  <leny  to  the  (^anafla  l#and  f^imoany  or 

their  servunta  their  due  nuM'd  of  prniae  ; — nnil  they  are  entitled  to  a 
eotiHitlerahle  share;  hut  if  n  peraonni  friend,  with  fit  or 

iiu»n\  were  to  nsk  the  Author,  if  he  would  ndviae  hltri  to  aeffle  at 
(hielph  or  fonlerieh,  he  would  reply  i  tVrtidtdy  not  at  the  latter,  nof  at 
the  former,  unless  you  an'  t«M>  indolent  to  hnik  f<»r  a  more  eligihle  spot, 
plenty  of  w’hich  are  to  Ik*  found  with  a  little  trouble  and  the  etefetae 
of  diacriniinntion.' 

Mr.  Fergnaaon'a  Practical  Notca  compriac  the  narratite  of  a 
'I'our  tliroiigh  part  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  and  the  f'anarlaa, 
together  witli  a  Statistical  Ueport  addrcRKcd  the  DIrcctora  of 
|he  Highland  Society.  In  an  Appendix  i«  given,  with  other 
iliiaecllaneoua  matter,  an  American  p^f//’of  the  Michigan  territory, 
which  is  at  prest*nt  ‘  (^uite  the  rage '  among  the  land  spectilators 
of  Vankee-land,  having,  in  a  great  degree,  supplantctl  f)hio, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Michigan,  which  is  iM'tter  watered  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  resembles  in  its  general  cha¬ 
racter  the  peninsular  |K>rlion  of  UpjHT  Canada,  upon  which  it 
hcirders.  'J'ho  influx  of  emigrants  to  this  territory  from  the 
western  part  of  New  Y(»rk,  New  England,  and  even  ()hio,  is  said 
to  he  remarkahle.  Seven  steam-vessels  ply  from  Ifuffalo  to  Detroit, 
the  decks  of  which  swarm  every  day  with  volunteer  settlers  and 
sptTulators.  ‘  With  all  their  love  of  country,'  Mr.  Fergusson  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  it  appears  somewhat  anomalous,  that  wheresoever  the 
‘  hump  of  adhesiveness  may  lie  found,  in  vain  will  the  disciples 
‘  of  Spurzheim  search  for  it  upon  the  cranium  of  an  AmericaD.' 

*  Ilowover  vnhiahle,  how'pver  beaiitifid  may  Ik*  his  estate,  however 
pudeared  as  the  scene  of  y(»uthful  enjoyment,  or  of  the  more  sober  aw- 
i'ations  of  maturer  y(*ars,  k>t  but  a  tempting  offer  present  itself,  aad  he 
yields  it  without  a  sigh.’  p.  225. 

Mr.  Fergusson  finds  it  difficult  to  analyze  this  peculiarity,  and 
is  disposed  to  think  it  may  in  some  measure  l)e  ascribed  to  the 
al>s<iice  of  the  ri^^hts  of  primogeniture,  which  hind  us  to  our  pa¬ 
ternal  acres  !  ^V  hat  is  it  that  binds  tlie  hardy  mountaineer  to 
his  bleak  homestead,  who  knows  nothing  of  any  such  rights  ?  It 
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would  be  more  reasonable  to  ltM)k  for  its  sotirro  in  tbc  spirit  of 
c*oTninercial  enterprise,  the  wide  ranj»e  of  mercantile  adventiirt», 
the  eonstant  familiarity  with  the  map,  the  national  passion  for 
gt‘oj^aphieal  extension,  and,  perhaps,  a  dash  of  the  Indian  blood, 
or  an  Indian  spirit  eauj^ht  from  the  natural  feaUires of  the  country. 
'I'he  American  delights  in  locomotion,  and  the  steam-lmat  is 
adapted  to  gratify  this  proiiensity  to  the  utmost  perfection.  lUit 
where  every  thing  is  in  motion  and  in  transition,  the  home-feeling 
cannot  take  root.  All  is  difliision,  and  nothing  is  concentrated. 

Mr.  (’olton's  Manual  may  Ih* recommended  as  containing  much 
sound  advice  to  those  for  whom  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has 
sutficiently  strong  attractions  to  induce  them  to  plunge  so  far  into 
the  tiitr  of  the  future. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Sinfulness  if  Colonial  Slavery,  A  Lecture  delivered 
at  the  Monthly  Afeeting  t»f  (\iiigregatioiial  Ministers  and  Churches, 
Feh.  7»  llkid.  By  KolKTt  Halley.  Hvo.  j)p.  London, 

nm. 

E  rejoice  to  Indicve  that  the  time  is  very  near  at  hand,  when 
England,  in  purifying  herself  from  the  national  crime,  shall 
deliver  her  colonies  from  the  piditical  evil, — the  cost,  and  burden, 
and  moral  blight,  and  judicial  curse  of  slavery.  The  impolicy  of 
the  present  system  may  he  proved,  and  has  been  proved  again  and 
again,  by  facts  and  ligures,  by  calculations  of  profit  and  loss,  by 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  colonics,  and  by  the  eternal 
comjdaints  of  the  ever-injured  ])lanters.  But  there  is  one  short 
way  of  proving  the  same  thing,  which,  if  not  the  most  convincing 
line  of  argument  to  merchants  and  politicians,  comes  most  di¬ 
rectly  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  who  acknowledge  the  paramount 
obligations  of  Christian  morality.  If  it  be  criminal,  it  must  be 
impolitic.  Under  the  moral  government  of  the  Righteous  .Judge, 
it  cannot  be,  that  what  is  sinful  should  ultimately  be  advantageous 
or  even  profitable  to  communities.  The  laws  of  national  morality 
are  guarded  hy  |K*nal  sanctions  consisting  in  tcm])oral  conse- 
(uiences.  Nations  are  punished  as  nations  in  this  world,  for  to 
them  there  is  no  future  state.  The  recognition  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  practical  tnith,  we  deem  not  less  important  than  the  ac- 
knowleilgment  that  slavery  is  a  national  crime.  We  are  anxious, 
not  merely  that  slavery  should  be  alK)lished,  through  the  slowly 
formeil  conviction  that  it  is  fraught  with  political  danger,  or  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  but  that  it  should  be  abolished  in 
the  character  of  a  crime  and  a  wrong.  We  could  almost  have 
wished  that  it  might  have  had  the  merit  of  a  national  sacrifice, 
instead  of  being  the  riddance  of  a  national  burden.  To  no  tax  or 
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as!5csfiiiicnt  could  we  Imvc  more  cheerfully  suhinitted,  than  to  one 
which  should  have  laid  U]>on  all  classes  of  the  nation,  an  equitable 
share  of  the  necessary  cost  of  so  glorious  an  act  of  faith.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  will  cost  this  country  nothing.  The  planter 
may  he  amply  compensated,  without  entailing  any  fiscal  burden 
u])on  this  country  ;  as  Mr.  Cropper  has  shewn,  most  satisfactorily, 
in  his  Ueview  of  the  Select  C/ommittec's  Report.  *  What  com- 
‘  pensatioii  indeed  \  he  asks,  ‘  could  la*  due,  where  there  is  con- 
‘  fcssedly  now  no  profit,  though  the  system  is  at  this  time  main- 
‘  tained  at  an  unwarrantable  ex|K’nse  to  the  country  ?  ’  Rut  were 
it  otherwise,  we  trust  that  the  Christian  public  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  bear  their  part  in  whatever  loss  might  accrue  from  the 
sacrifice  of  blood-stained  profits,  (trant  slavery  to  l>c  a  crime, 
and  we  will  admit  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  (lovernment  or 
IHMiple  of  Kngland  to  convert  its  alndition  into  a  punishment  of 
those  who  are  but  sharers  in  the  sin.  Hut  let  those  who  deny  it 
to  be  a  crime,  and  wrap  the  curse  only  the  closer  around  them, 
take  the  consequences. 

We  have  adverted  to  Mr.  Halley's  highly  impressive  sermon 
in  a  former  article  ;  but  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  tlie  ])leasure  of 
bringing  it  more  distinctly  under  the  notice  of  our  readers.  ‘  If,' 
he  remarks,  ‘  as  we  are  told  by  those  more  immediately  interested, 
‘  slavery  is  the  sin,  not  so  much  of  themselves,  as  of  the  whole 
‘  nation,  then  a  louder  emphasis  is  given  to  every  word'  of  the 
Divine  denunciations,  ‘  as  addressed,  not  only  to  the  negligent, 

‘  but  to  the  participants  of  crime:  “  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver 
‘  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
‘  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Hehold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  lie  who 
‘  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  kcepeth  thy  soul, 
‘  doth  not  he  know  it.^  and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man 
‘  according  to  his  works?"'  Such  is  the  striking  text  which  the 
Preacher  lias  taken  as  his  motto.  In  ])roceeding  to  shew  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  Colonial  Slavery,  Mr-  Halley  first  examines  the  origin, 
principle,  and  nature  of  the  ancient  servitude ;  next  shews  the 
working  of  the  moral  law,  as  regards  that  slavery  which  it  tole¬ 
rated  ;  and  then  carries  forward  his  ap|)eal  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Having  thus  cleared  his  ground,  by 
shewing  that  slavery  is  incapable  of  vindication  on  the  ground 
of  .lew’ish  precedent  or  the  tacit  sanction  of  scripture,  he  proceeds 
to  depict  the  murderous  effects  and  ‘exceeding  sinfulness'  of 
Hritish  Colonial  Slavery.  He  then  launches  into  the  following 
animated  strain  of  indignant  eloquence. 

'  And  for  what  do  we  thus  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  blacks  and  the 
morals  of  the  whites  ?  Is  it  for  commercial  purposes  only  ?  Is  it  our 
costly  immolation  liefore  the  shrine  of  avarice?  Is  gain  our  godliness  ? 
There  seems  hardly  that  pitiful  pretext.  The  gains  of  shive-labuur 
are  dailv  diminishing.  “  Your  gold  and  silver  i.r  cankered,  and  Me 
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rust  of  them  Hhuil  lie  u  uitnt^  affninst  v»ni,  anH  «Hn)l  mt  yonr 
it  uere  lirv.  the  hin*  nf  v«Mir  lahonrrrm,  which  is  of  von  kept 

iMck  hy  fniuii,  cricth,  aiul  the  ori«*H  of  them  which  have  rr:i|Mv!  arc  cn- 
Icrctl  into  the  tnirn  of  the  I^>ril  of  Sa!»aoth.'* 

‘  This  iiiurileruuii  diiiiiniitioii  is,  I  rcaHilv  admit,  not  so  mneh  chnn^- 
ahlo  u^Hia  iuiiiviiiuals,  ius  it  is  the  crime  of  us  all,  for  it  is  iiinhmht- 
<  tlly  iinliH|H‘iisiable  to  the  contiiiiiancr  of  the  system.  Tnerenso  is  de- 
'‘tructive  of  slavery*  J^id  slaves  multiply  in  any  thintj  like  the  natnrti 
j»rt»j)t»rtitni  of  a  race  of  men  wh(»,  without  any  prndenre  or  forethonjtht 
of  their  own,  receive  their  daily  food  in  exchnnee  for  their  daily  hdmnr, 
there  would  s«ioii  In*  an  excess  of  Iniwnrers  n**ove  nil  demand,  and  no 
price  lieyond  his  ordinary  hnal  i*on}fl  l»e  atfordinl  for  the  hire  f»f  a  ser¬ 
vant.  Hy  this  easy  process,  1  apprehend,  villana'»e  M»as  terminate<l  in 
Kiij^laud,  and  most  of  Ktirope  ;  ami  we  have  with  ns  the  testimrmy  of 
.ill  history,  ancient  and  modern,  when  we  assert  that,  whenever  sint'erv 
i  j  erpeluated,  this  ^real  and  Umevident  law  of  Hrovidenee  has  lH*en, 
.iiid  must  have  l>een,  thouf;ii  always  with  harsh  measures  and  intensi* 
mi>erv,  reversed  and  abrogated. 

‘  The  multi pliealiou  t>f  tiie  Israelites  in  Kjjypt  was  nothing  con¬ 
trary  to  the  course  of  nature,  wiieii  a  politic,  though  cruel  kini?,  saw 
th  *  necessity  of  checking  its  progress.  His  first  scheme  was  to  make 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage;  but  bondage  innst  be  hard,  ami 
life  must  be  bitter  indeed,  to  secure  the  diminution  of  a  servile  race  ; 
though,  demonstrably,  had  tliere  been  the  sugar-works  of  Jamaica  in- 
^tead  of  the  brick-uiakiug  of  (ii»shen,  this  projtn't  of  severe  Inlionr 
wonhl  have  proved  successful.  "I'he  tain{M*ring  with  the  inidwives  was 
m»t  wore  cruel  than  are  the  secrets  of  slavery  in  every  age. 

*  ^\’ho  does  not  know,  tiiat  siavery  was  perpettiateil  throughout 
( I reece  by  various  iiukIon  of  destroying  the  MTViie  race  i*  Who  has 
not  beard  of  the  infamous  Institute  of  the  (’rypteia,  by  which  the 
\onthfnl  Spartans  were  bound  at  certain  seasons  to  engage  for  the  tis- 
•ivslnation  of  the  Helots,  as  their  sacritice  on  the  altar  of  patriotism? 
\V  ho  is  at  any  loss  to  account  for  the  .servile  wars  of  the  llmnans  and 
other  western  nations  ?  Who  docs  not  see  that  even  now,  in  North 
America,  through  the  facility  of  pnaurlng  ftnid  and  com(iarutively 
iMsier  toil  in  cultivating  cotton  and  tobacco,  tbc  increase  of  the  slavea 
Is  M>  augmenting  the  amount  of  lalaiur  as  silently,  but  certainly,  to 
tbmliiish  the  money  value  of  each  :  and  though  the  timidity'  or  avarice 
i  t  the  Ameiican  is  attempting  every  scheme  to  convert  humanity  into 
hiatcd  nature— tliough  he  holds  two  millions  of  liuman  beings,  among 
whom  marriage  is  unknown,  the  protection  of  law  denied,  schools  prohi¬ 
bited,  and,  1  am  asiiametl  to  add,  in  some  States,  by  recent  ciiucUueuU 
unpurelleled in  iMoscovy  or  Spain,  religious  instruction  forbidden;  yet 
the  U'cumlity  of  the  negrf>  is  working  out  the  emancipation  of  his  race  ; 
every  child  fmm  it.s  birth  is  melting  some  link  in  the  monstrous  chain ; 
.mil  though  the  scheme  of  coloni/ing  Liberia,  by  abstracting  slave- 
lalkiur  from  the  market,  may  faintly  opjwse  this  formidable  inllueuce, 
.iiul  the  thousands  traiismirted  yearly  to  die  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
imiiUt  the  swamps  of  I/t»uisiana  may  defer  the  doom  of  this  hateful 
s\sleui,  yet  even  now  the  mass  is  growing  loo  heavy  for  its  foundation  ; 
uid  those  dissiinant  niunnurings  of  bondage  in  the  temple  of  frt*edom. 
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.mil  of  |»riiul  lawn  worthy  of  tha  itH|fi)Mittott  In  t>i<»  fnml  (.if 
lilHTty,  uihI  of  awful  iiupiiMy  In  tin*  rouiitry  of  ri*thnU,  will  i<»suf'  in 
an  I'xplooion,  tin*  rrvorlM*rntiou  of  wlih-li  fttor  tlio  Moxicnn  flnlph.  nn- 
iiiiticipiitiMl  liy  wino  mol  ( 'lirUfiati  may  shnko  aoHoty 

into  utuint  through  all  our  Ulaitiln*  anil  intolto  in  fht*  rninx  of  flinvpry 
tin*  pro|H?rtv  «tul  livoa  »»f  llio  wlioU  wlilta  poptifntion.  Amorim  to  im 
nafi*  iiiiiHt  Im*  virtuoiiN  oiioitglt  to  (ooattoipafo  hot  ularos,  or  wirkint 
onou^h  to  intnaliicH'  iho  ini«lwlvm  of  K|irypf«  fho  fVyptohi  (Vf  f/om- 
(Irinon,  or  tin*  ni^llt•work  of  Jaomimi 

‘  Hnt  I  chcfk  inyMolf.  Who  aro  wo  to  ropro?#*  tho  Amorlmna?  Wo 
nni.Ht  wanh  «uir  own  haiuU  of  tho  lihNol-Mnin  wo  riaro  hoM  thom 

op  OH  witnoHiM'o  upiiiiHi  ihioii.  may  nirt  l»o  ho  iawl  an  thoy  arr ; 

v»’t  wt»  an*  far  t<M»  ihn^ply  involvoil  to  ropnm>«  rrlrtiko,  aoH  rxhort  with 
all  authority.  W'o,  thorrforo,  out  root  you,  wo  orntpifo  yon,  hy  orory 
principle,  hotli  of  huuiaiiiiy  aiul  roli^^oll,  lo  tho  rrinia  of  apprtairhiitg 
(liHCU.H.sioii,  to  circulate  iiiforioattoti,  aiul,  |»or«<inany  mofapwot  all  poli- 
tie:il  cuiiHidcratioiiN,  to  aiti  tliooo  who  aro  ilototmioorl  promptly  auH 
rnn^i'i^'iitioUHly  t«»  tio  thingrrat  work  of  juntlro  ami  moroy.  Us  l>o 

«l»  t#*rinin»*cl  to  (hinh  to  NhivcrH  ihia  frightful  llkono%«  ttf  MolooV*  hor 
n<l  king,  lM*Hm»*an'«l  with  IiIinnI,'*  whirli  uvnrl(!o,  tho  Iwaottiog  tin  of  a 
i?riMal  connnnnity,  haa  raiMod  in  rvory  aogaf«plantation  throti^h*' 
llritiah  (lotninioiiN.  V^ory  innt’h  will  ih'|irml  fiprm  tho  atfitmlo 


mrumon 
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i.HMiiniril  l>y  tho  ri'ligionn  piihlii*.  It  ia  known  to  fa*  out  f4tnao.'  (n  tlu^ 
pr«  i'ot  fU'ctiona,  tho  ^dforta  which  were  ao  I'lnifimitly  tfir-rfHa^rJ  in  prrw 
curing  attention  and  aiip|Mirt  for  thia  cauao,  wrr#*  I  holiove,  oic-^ 

riuNivi’ly  by  religiotia  people,  'riio  ark  i»f  th#  I»r<l  h;ia,  onoo  mnro, 
unitUt  tiie  strife  and  contlict  of  jmrtiea,  become  the  dopoair^ry  of  jii»> 
tier,  mercy,  and  freedom.*— pp.  21 — 21. 


'rbe  dctnnnd,  Mr.  Hnllcy  goc'u  cm  to  rmiAfk^  muat  be  for 
*  entire  enianeijmtion.'  He  (l(K*a  not  explain  in  what  aenae  he 
UHcs  tbeae  worda,  wbicb  arc  suHccptible  of  a  strength  of  import 
which  he  did  not  probably  intend.  Kmancipation  mv/#/  be  so  tnr 
‘  entire’  as  to  produce  an  entire  change  in  the  conxliticm  of  thc! 
slave,  raising  him  at  anre  from  a  tiling  to  a  person,  frtmi  a  chattel 
to  a  man  ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  understand  him  to  mean.  But 
entire  in  thc  sense  of  unconditional,  prudence  and  humanity 
would  forhid  it  to  be ;  since  the  relation  between  the  moater  ^ind 
the  slave  must  still  be  continued,  for  thc  sake  of  both  pttrtii.*}s 
under  thc  altered  terms  and  conditions  of  employer  and  Ui^urer, 
land- proprietor  and  cultivator ;  and  the  resIrictioiM  ol:*  law  auid 
police  must  be  substituted  for  the  irresponsiUe  tyranny  of  the 
slave-driver.  Into  these  considerations,  however,  we  do  not  deem 
it  rrcpiixitc,  on  the  present  occasion,  more  distiiK‘lN  to  enter.  .Mr. 
I  lal ley  concludes  his  discourse  with  the  following  striking  and 
energetic  appeal. 

*  Freemen,  patriots,  philanthropists,  ("hrUtLyiH,  lovers  of  the  iSab- 
hath,  friciKls  of  missioiis,  our  up|H^  U  made  to  you.  For  the  'Hike  of 
our  iNiuntry,  w’hat  a  weight  t»f  guilt  dues  dfce  bewii !  the  sake  of 
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our  brullicr  miiukiuuuric^,  wlnme  chaftelfi  nn»  in  niiiiH,  nn<l  whiw 
art*  Hcattercil  witiiout  a  slic|ihertl — tor  the  snko  of  onr  roliolon,  how 
ri'pnwchcJ  through  the  crueitieN  of  its  pn»f«*i«ors  ! — tor  the  snko  of  onr 
brethren  ami  sit»ter»  in  hard  iNindaite,  iimi  their  nnd  oiir  roninion  Sa¬ 
viour,  who  will  accept  the  act  of  kindness  done  for  them,  as  thmioh  it 
were  (lone  unto  hiuitwlf, — promptly  and  tirinly  unite,  in  the  l>enev»de!it 
spirit  of  your  religion,  to  pnicure  ii  U»4tisitttive  eiinctment,  c^ommensn. 
rate  with  the  demands  of  justice  and  merev  ;  almndon  the  ^in  <»f  op¬ 
pression  and  hire  of  the  labourers  now  in  vonr  storehonnes.  Wash  yo!i, 
make  you  eleun,  put  away  the  evils  of  vonr  doinifs  ;  I'ease  to  flo  evil  ; 
learn  to  do  well.  S>  .shall  the  blessinir  of  him  that  waw  ready  to  |>erish 
etaiie  ujHin  yarn.  The  great  national  reprojich  will  l»e  rolled  away,  and 
liritain  l)ecouie  an  example  to  the  world,  of  the  strength  of  religions 
))rinciple  nobly  triumphing  over  the  avarice  and  heartlesvness  of  com¬ 
mercial  speculation.  The  slavery  of  France  and  ilolhiiid  wonid  «i«K»n 
fall  ;  ami  even  America,  with  her  mass  of  wretched  lM»nd«men,  conid 
hardly  fail  to  wash  her  hands  in  iiimK'enee,  did  she  feel  the  execrations 
of  a  liberatetl  Wi>rld  hdl  upon  her  crimes. 

‘  Ibit  if  we  forlo'ar  to  tieliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  dimth,  and 
tho^>c  that  are  ready  to  be  .slain:  ilolh  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart 
c«»nsider  it  — and  he  that  kee|M*lii  thy  s«mi1,  doth  not  he  know  it  ?  — 
and  shall  not  he  rcmicr  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  Shall 
not  he,  who  drowned  the  Kgyptian  slave-masters  in  the  Ke<l  Sea,  and 
d«Hnnetl  their  hou.se  of  Ixunlage  to  bec«»me  the  basest  of  kintrdoms, — 
sliall  not  he,  who  condt  inned  his  people  Israel  to  exile  and  silent  an- 
gui.>h  bv  the  rivi*r  »d*  Habylon,  for  just  so  many  years  as  they  and  their 
fathers  hail  neglected  the  merciful  provision  ot  releasing  their  servants 
on  the  Sabbatical  year,—  shall  not  he,  who  called  up  the  fierceness  of 
the  iMetles  apnnst  great  Ilabylon,  and  brought  clown  to  the  grave  her 
king  trom  the  inid.st  of  his  revels,  la'camse  “  he  opened  iH»t  the  house 
td  his  prisoners,” —  shall  not  he,  who.se  providence  in  every  age  is  a 
js  rpetual  commentary  nptni  that  text,  Wch*  unto  him  tltat  us«*th  his 
luaghlNHir’s  scTvice  witlnmt  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work,” — 
shall  not  he,  who  in  our  own  times  humbled  the  eagles  of  lluonapartc 
before  ill-disciplined  negnu's,  when  they  made  all  ('hristcMidcmi  trem¬ 
ble, —  who,  amidst  the  tears  of  us  all,  blotted  out  I’oland  from  the  map 
ot  Kuro|>e,  when  her  serfs  were  slave's,  and  her  nobles  claimed  to  l>e 
their  proud  proprietors, —  who  has  brokc'ii  the  bastions  of  Algiers,  and 
ipienchiHl  her  rtery  crescent  in  the  bbsKl  «»f  her  sons,  that  she  can  never 
any  more  make  gainful  tratbe  bv  the  man-stealing  of  her  corsaira  and 
the  riesh  of  her  captives  ; — shall  not  he, — but  I  dare  not  anticipate  his 
judgements,  when  he  cometh  out  c»f  his  place  to  make  inquisition  for 
bliMKl,  which  1  ho[>e  our  rulers  and  pixiple  are  preparing,  not  to  en¬ 
counter,  but  tc»  avert,  by  timely  rejH'iitancx*,  and  listening  to  his  voice, 
while  it  gives  an  awful  .sanctimi  and  emphasis  of  thunder  to  the  pierc¬ 
ing  cry  of  the  negro  from  acro.ss  the  Atlantic,  “  Am  1  not  a  man  and  a 
bndher!*’  “  ^  et  now  your  Hesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  tmr  brethren,  our 
children  as  your  children,  and  lo !  you  bring  into  iHmdage  our  sons  and 
our  daughters,  and  our  daughters  are  [)n»ught  into  bondage  already, 
neither  is  it  in  our  jmwer  to  redeem  them.” 
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Art.  IX.  Shlvrr^f^  Snhfuith  ant!  Church  f!c^ 

form,  Mv  •Iiiino^  I)oU|{1mii,  Kmj,,  of  (*Rrf*r«.  Mvo.  pp.  f»f».  Kflin- 

luirgli.  IH.'KI, 

prm  irmi(  artirlo  wnn  nlrratly  In  tlir  printrr'R  IirtkIr,  when 
"  tliiH  paninlilt't  reaelietl  M«,  enntaining  an  AdclresR  to  the 
('hrihtian  puhlie,  IVoni  one  winme  volee  will  eonimand  and  reward 
attention,  upon  the  three  great  topien  which  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  Mhare  without  dividing  the  general  interest.  'The  suhstan  ‘e 
of  tluN  address,  with  some  variations,  *  was  delivered  at  several 
‘  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  signatures  to  petition 
‘  for  the  Alndition  of  Slavery, “—for  Hahhatli  I’roteetion,— and  for 

*  t’hureh  Ueform.  It  is  now  puhlished,  partly  from  notes  taken 

•  down  at  one  of  those  meetings,  that  it  may  reach  in  a  printed 
‘  form,  those  whom  the  Writer  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  address 
‘  in  person.'  Wilinnit  f\irt!ier  preface,  and  with  little  comment, 
we  snail  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  extracts  from  this 
spirit-stirring  appeal. 

*  Tlie  West  Indies  are  an  example  that  the  laws  of  (hal  arc  never 
negleeted  with  impunity,  and  that  no  lasting  pros|a*rity  ran  la*  laised 
noon  injustii'e  and  hnnniii  misery.  Whether  we  haik  to  the  wretched 
Slaves;  the  haiikrnpt  planters;  or  their  creditors,  the  merchants,  who 
lend  out  their  nnniey  upon  usury,  in  vain  sought  to  lie  wrung  out  of  the 
t4'ars  and  hhsid  of  wretched  men  ;  or  to  that  |Kirthm  of  the  British 
army,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  this  country,  forms  the  only  solid  sup¬ 
port  <if  a  system  as  imptditic  as  it  is  ufijustr*~we  every  where  Iwhold 
the  curse  of  an  avenging  (hsl  pressing  heavily  u[sm  the  al)ettors  of  this 
sliivish  tyranny,  which  is  without  its  ecpial  in  atrocity,  either  in  ancient 
or  iinNlern  tinies.  'fhe  commatnl  of  (bsl  to  the  parents  f»f  the  human 
rat  e,  to  replenish  the  earth  and  posM'SH  it,  which  has  fivercome  all  other 
preventive  clurks  to  ))opulatioti,  diM<*UH4‘,  misery,  and  vice,  is  yet  found 
t(N>  wt'uk  to  reNi.Mt  the  iwerwhclmiiig  evils  uf  Colonial  .Shivery.  The 
ill-gotten  treasure  of  the  planter  is  his  gang  of  slaves,  and  these  slaves 
are  m'ri.shiiig  under  the  lash  of  their  sliortsightcd  oppress<»rs.  W'hile 
the  \Vest  Indies  are  dispeopling  of  their  inhabitants,  their  fertile  soil 
itself  is  stricken  with  an  increasing  burreiiiiess,— the  necessary  effect 
of  slave  ciiltivutioii.  Britain,  in  addition  to  a  new  load  of  guilt,  has  a 
new  l(4iul  of  taxes,  in  the  Hlm)>e  of  Imunties  and  preference*,  to  the  in¬ 
humanity  and  folly  of  employing  slave  instead  of  free  labour;  and  its 
commerce  is  restricted,  and  its  workmen  unemployed,  in  order  that  the 
planters  may  continue  to  extort  labour  by  the  cart- whip,  insteuil  of 
paying  the  labourer  his  justly  merited  wagiai-  If  there  is  a  spot  in  ex¬ 
istence  (except  the  regions  ot  eternal  punishment)  where  all  things  are 
contrary  to  the  mind  and  laws  of  God,  we  must  certainly  find  it  in  tile 
West  Indies,  where  property  is  robbery;  labour,  tyrannous  exaction; 
law,  merciless  oppression  ;  governors,  munlerers  and  mcn-stcaler»  ;  and 
where  nil  things  are  conducted,  nut  according  to  the  maxinis  a  wise 
anil  holy  Being,  but  according  to  the  device*  of  the  enemy  of  human 
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happiness, —  the  cnvicr,  in  his  own  abyss  of  misery,  of  all  |)rosjxTity, 
and  who,  in  the  triumph  of  evil  over  in  the  West  Indies,  glories 
that  he  has  still  unlimited  jxiwer  in  one  corner  of  the  world,  though 
even  there,  while  one  well-wisher  to  humanity  remains  on  earth,  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  adherents  cun  ho|)e  any  lunger  to  keep  “  his  goods  in 
,» , 

Ticace. 

*  The  slaves  are  claimed  as  the  property  of  their  owners.  “  Man 
can  have  no  jircjperty  in  man.’*  *1  he  very  claim  to  such  a  property 
strikes  at  the  nnit  of  all  prom.*rty  whatsoever,  (hxl  is  the  proprietor 
of  all  things,  Wause  he  is  tlie  Creator  of  all  things.  Labour  stamjis 
a  right  of  property  upon  the  objects  on  which  it  is  exercised,  because 
it  cnnites  their  value,  (iod  having  only  given  the  raw  elements,  and 
having  u])]M)inted  that  the  art  and  labour  of  man  should  work  them 
into  their  useful  ap])lications,  has  thus  given  to  man  a  right  of  pro¬ 
prietorship,  by  making  him  a  fellow-worker  with  himself,  (iod 
creates,  and  man  forms.  Hut  no  man  can  assert  a  right  of  pro{KTtY 
in  the  involuntary  labour  of  other  men,  without  vitiating  the  title  mi 
which  all  his  own  jiroperty  rests.  Hy  such  a  claim  he  shakes  the 
ftaindation  ujhiii  which  civil  society  is  built,  and  intriMluces  a  universal 
system  of  roblx'ry  and  wrong.  Man  can  have  no  property  in  man. 
The  slave-holders  are  therefore  men-stealers,  for  wrong  by  repetition 
can  never  become  right,  but,  by  continuance,  is  only  a  more  intole¬ 
rable  and  excessive  wrong.* 

'It  is  argued  from  the  Bible  by  the  slave-owmers — who,  alas  !  sel¬ 
dom  quote  the  Bible  to  a  better  purpose — that  slavery  is  p<*rmitted,  if 
not  sanctioned,  in  Scripture,  not  only  by  the  example  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs,  but  by  the  Mosiiic  precepts. 

'  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  sanction  slavery  ; 
it  only  snnetionx  its  viitigaihtns  and  restrictions.  The  legislation  of 
Moses  on  this  head,  goes  to  this  one  point — not  to  establish  slavery, 
but  to  temper  it,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  terminate  it.  (io<l,  by 
the  hands  of  Moses,  gave  such  a  constitution  to  the  Israelites,  that 
even  the  most  mitigated  form  of  slavery  could  exist  to  no  extent 
amongst  them.  By  this  constitution,  after  having  once  settled  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  they  were  disqualified  from  carrying  on  otfensiv’e  wars,  till  the 
changes  in  their  government  that  occurred  alxuit  the  time  of  David, 
and  had,  txmst'quently,  no  prisoners  of  war  to  dis])ose  of  as  bondmen  ; 
and,  by  the  agrarian  law  of  Israel,  slavery  was  rendered  altogether  un- 
profitalde  ;  for  who  in  his  own  hereditary  garden  would  employ  the 
wasteful  laliour  of  the  slave,  when  with  1*080  he  could  cultivate  his 
own  estate  by  his  own  free,  intelligent,  and  pnxluctive  efforts.^  Slavery 
can  only  lie  profitable  in  an  ill-iHMipled  country,  and  in  a  new  soil  ; 
but  Canaan,  before  the  Isr.ielites  entered  it,  was  already  fertile  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  and,  Inith  liofore  and  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua,  was 
crowded  with  jiopulation.  The  slave-owners  appeal  to  the  Bible  when 
it  suits  their  purjiose  so  to  do;  but  they  w’ould  not,  we  presume,  wish 
the  laws  of  Israel  revived,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  tnat  "  he  that 
stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
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hVtrAj  be  put  to  death/'  And  if  Revelation  has  not  abolished  slavery 
positively  in  direct  terms,  it  has  done  so  in  effect,  commanding  every 
man  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 

‘  The  injustice,  then,  of  the  West  Indian  system  is  manifest  from 
this, — that  man,  by  right,  can  have  no  pro|)erty  in  man :  but  the 
u’hole  West  Indian  system  is  founded  on  a  property  in  man ;  hence, 
with  them,  wrong  must  be  right,  and  right  wrong.  The  order  of  na¬ 
ture  is  perpetually  reversed — the  rule  of  eternal  justice  for  ever  vio¬ 
lated.  What  is  praised  in  Britain  is  execrated  in  the  West  Indies  . 
what  is  here  the  object  of  reward,  is  there  the  subject  of  punishment. 
The  very  laws  themselves  are  the  worst  part  of  the  system,  being  a 
violation  of  all  law.  There  the  innocent  become  the  victims,  and  the 
criminals  are  the  judges  and  the  legislators.  Tyrants  alone  talk  of 
libtTty  and  indejiendence,  and  those  who  have  the  hearts  of  Tell  and 
of  Bruce,  must  either  live  branded  as  slaves,  or  be  massacred  like  dugs. 
In  Britain  all  presumptions  are  in  favour  of  liberty, — in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  of  slavery.  Whoever  touches  the  soil  of  Britain  is  free  ;  what¬ 
ever  Black,  without  the  required  certificates,  touches  the  soil  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  is,  according  to  the  proper  form,  seized,  put  into 
**  the  cage,"  advertised  ten  days,  and,  “  if  no  owner  or  claimant  ap¬ 
pear,"  is  sold  to  pay  the  expenses ;  so  that,  if  he  has  no  master  upon 
nis  arrival,  he  is  sure  by  this  admirable  process  to  hnd  one  sooner  or 
later.* — pp.  13—15. 

Mr.  Douglas  proceeds  to  answer  the  inquiry.  For  whose  pro¬ 
fit  docs  this  miniature  of  hell  exist  ?  Not,  according  to  their  own 
shewing,  for  that  of  the  planters.  As  far  back  as  the  twenty 
years  from  177^  Committee  of  the  Jamaica  As¬ 

sembly  reported,  that  there  had  been  in  the  course  of  that  time 
177  testates  sold  for  debt,  and  55  thrown  up*;  while,  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  92  estates  remained  in  the .  hands  of  creditors. 
Their  present  bankrupt  condition  is,  then,  of  too  long  standing  to 
be  ascribed  to  anti-slavery  agitation  with  the  slightest  shadow  of 
truth.  Not  for  the  profit  of  the  Bristol  merchants.  The  mer¬ 
chant,  for  the  most  |>art,  prefers  the  risk  of  losing  his  money,  to 
the  greater  risk  of  becoming  the  proprietor  of  the  mortgaged 
plantation. 


‘Jf,  then,'  continues  Mr.  Douglas,  'neither  the  planters  nor  the 
merchants  are  gainers  by  the  culunial  system,  is  Britain  a  gainer?  If 
squandering  life  and  money  be  a  gain  to  her, — if  adding  to  her  taxes, 
and  providing  graves  for  her  soldiers, — if  becoming  a  party  to  wrongs 
which  are  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  be  gain  to  Britain,  then 
has  she  found  in  the  West  Indies  an  inexhaustible  treasure.  If  it  be 
for  her  advantage  to  uphold  a  body  of  men  ready  to  plead  for  every 
abuse,  so  that  their  own  enormities  may  remain  untouched,  such  a 
corps  she  has  had  during  many  a  sitting  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  under  a  reformed  Parliament,  the  case  is  different;  but  it  was 
formerly  calculated  that  the  West  India  interest  alone  supplied  fifty- 
six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  well-disciplined  phalanx, 
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the  coiisUui  8<ivocatet,  of  corruption,  rendy  to  snpport  ony  minifitTT 
liiat  would  cimiiive  at  their  violation  of  nil  laws  divine  nnd  hnmnn. 

‘  \V'hilc  thin^  continueil  in  this  state,  little  could  ho  hoped  from 
the  Hritiah  Le^i.dature ;  hut  now  that  puhlic  opinion  is  nl'ov'od  to 
lH*ar  upon  the  election  of  ineinlH'rs  of  Farliamont — now  that  the  put»lir 
voice  poMcsaea  the  uieauH<»f  commanding  attention — we  may  hope  that 
a  speeily  eml  will  l)e  put  to  this  most  absurd  and  cruel  waste  of  British 
biisHl  and  treasure  in  the  West  Indies. 

‘  Xu  folly  could  l)e  equal  to  the  folly  of  Britain,  to  say  nothin!?  of 
inhumanity,  if  the  present  ruinous  system  is  continued  even  dnrinj? 
the  course  of  another  year ; — it  is  the  snpineness  of  the  British  nation 
alone  that  can  ))eriiut  to  slavery  a  loinrer  existence,  and  can  suffer  her 
own  liurdeua  to  be  increased,  in  order  to  enable  the  planters  to  continue 
to  extort  a  prolon^athm  of  their  present  ruinous  misejovernment,  out  of 
the  aggravated  wrongs  of  the  wn*tcheil  Africans. 

'  'Fhe  most  extravagant  individiinls  find  their  vices  the  most  costly 
of  their  luxuries,  and  nations  are  mf»st  impoverished  by  their  ]ioHtieal 
crimes.  The  Wt'st  Indies  have  proved  one  ^rent  source  of  debt  and 
ex|H*ndilure  U»  Britain.  We  may  depimd  up<m  it,  that  nothin*;  but 
the  lM>unties  ami  protections  graiitetl  yr.ir  after  year  upon  W'est  Indian 
priHluce,  could  have  enabled  the  slave-holder  to  compete  with  the  la- 
lx»ur  of  frcHi  men  In  the  Kiist  Indies,  ami  on  the  African  coasts.  It  is 
out  of  the  pt»ekets  of  this  natimi,  heavily  ns  we  are  taxed,  and  griev¬ 
ously  as  we  eomj)lain  of  our  burdens,  tlial  the  inoncv  comes,  which  en- 
ablt^s  the  West  Indian  planter,  with  his  monopoly  and  Ixuinties,  to  re¬ 
sist  the  natural  eirtH:ts  of  that  universal  law  which  dfsims  to  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  the  labour  of  slaves,  and  curses  with  barrenness,  the  soil, 
however  fertile,  where  the  lalamrer  is  deprived  of  his  just  share  of  the 
prinluce.  Had  slave-labour  in  the  V\’est  Indies  l>een  left  to  the  nn- 
tnuibleil  laws  of  iKU,ure,  slavery  would  by  tlus  time  have  died  a  na¬ 
tural  (Itmth  throughout  the  British  culunies.  But  Britain  intercepts 
this  l)enevolent  provisitm  of  the  Autliur  of  Nature  for  the  emancipa- 
ti»m  of  slaves ;  and,  hy  Ixuinties  and  taxes,  wrung  out  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  lalanir  of  fret*  men,  prevents  the  unproductiveness  of  aunpnlsory 
labour  fmm  telling  to  its  full  extent  in  favour  of  the  slaves ;  while 
elevenths  of  her  whole  military  force  go  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
unjust  nnd  iidniman  tyranny,  usurped  by  a  handful  of  white  men  over 
thousumls  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

*  By  an  elaborate  and  mmienitc  computation,  the  military  and  naval 
exjH*ns«*s  of  maintaining  the  West  India  Islands  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
«'s|H'cially  if  the  Mauritius  and  the  Cape  are  added,  cannot  fall  short  of 
two  millions  sterling  annually.  The  duties  and  drawbacks  on  sugar 
have  Iwen  estimattnl,  with  equal  care,  nt  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  {xuiiids  sterling;  and,  if  we  add  the  loss  that  we  suffer  from 
excluding  the  pnaiuctiims  of  the  riclu'st  n>iintries  of  the  east,  the  total 
amount  of  Britain's  loss  cannot  missibly  be  much  overstated  at  four 
millions  a-year.  When  Kuglami  is  so  anxious  about  economy,  that 
even  the  retluction  of  a  few  th<»us;inds  a*year  is  esteemed  a  matter  of 
great  moment,  and  members  arc  forced  to  make  all  sorts  of  excuses  to 
their  ctuistituents  for  not  voting  in  favour  of  any  measure  which  would 
pnKiuce  a  saving  of  even  an  inconsiderable  sum^  shall  four  millions 
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a-jeur  l»e  quiet W  iiuff»’re«l  to  Ikp  wanteH,  nnf\  npfin  a  aysteTn  alike 

(Icutnictiro  of  Hritinh  uroperty  atifl  Mritinh  Hfe? 

*  The  loHJi  of  inoory,  liowrrnr.  lio  it  rror  wi  great,  cannot  cownarc 
with  tlic  cnu'l  wuMo  of  life  omoii«»ncfl  iiy  aending  our  aoUlirra  to  tnoae 
])catilcntiiil  regiona,  whoar  very  at!noa|iherc  la,  in  many  caaca,  death  to 
the  iiniinired  whitea,  niid  eertalti  h»aa  of  hctilth  to  all.  In  1R26,  rif 
the  eighty-three  regiiiienta  then  in  the  Hritiah  aerviee,  twenty  were 
placed  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  l»eing  »»nly  three  leaa  than  the  number  of 
thoai*  which  were  then  atationed  in  iliatrneted  Ireland,  (exelnding  the 
reaerve  corpa,)  and  only  aia  leaa  than  are  in  Ireland  at  thia  present 
eventful  criaia.  While  twenty  regiinenta  were  refjniret^  for  the  Weat 
Indiea,  nine  were  dianned  aiitlieient  for  Mritaln.  If  we  inquire,  againat 
what  enemy  ao  large  a  force  waa  acenniiilated,  we  fnd  the  West  In¬ 
diea  threatened  with  no  danger  from  withimt  $  their  only  danger  waa 
from  within.  The  Hritiah  licet  had  |»oaaeaaion  of  the  aea  ;  Hritain 
wua  at  peace  with  the  world  ;  hiit  alavery  conid  nn^  he  maintained 
without  the  pri'acnceof  a  force,  which  might  have  spread  the  induenee 
of  Britain  over  the  farthest  east,  hut  which,  withimt  a  Hattie  or  an 
enemy,  wta  wasting  away  nmicr  the  inflnenre  of  a  West  Indian  eli- 
mntc. 

‘  In  .Inne  lliiilh  wdicn  Parliament  wdered  the  returns  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  of  the  mortality  of  otir  army  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  those  m- 
tiirna  wen*  withheld  ;  nnu  Parliament  nrqtiicarcd  in  the  non-prodne- 
tion  of  them,  on  the  implicit  undcratiiiidirig  that  they  eontainnd  detailii 
too  hiarihlc  to  meet  the  puldic  eye. 

'  The  then  Secretary  of  War,  Sir  Henry  Ifardinge,  waa  reported  to 
have  Maid,  that  the  inapi'ction  trf  thi*ae  returns  would  **  he  too  horri¬ 
fying  for  the  pnhlic.**  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  iron  nervea 
of  those  rulers  who  can  calmly  surrender  their  fellow-dtiaena  to  evila 
t<¥)  horrible  to  1m*  contemplated  ? 

*  Will  the  Secretary  of  War  exult  in  having  nervea  to  execute  that, 
which  the  Inaly  of  the  nation  are  not  supposed  to  have  nervea  to  bear 
the  recital  of?  Hut  has  Britain  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  miera  who 
posM'ss  so  extraordinary  a  ]»rc-eniincnce  above  their  fellow  eftizena,  in 
the  intrepidity  with  which  they  can  contemplate  human  life  unproft- 
ably  Mpiandered  away  ?  Anxiously,  however,  aa  they  were  concealed, 
a  part  of  those  horrors  have  transpired.  The  then  Secretary  of  W<&r 
is  understood  to  have  allowed  that,  out  of  three  re^ments,  consisting 
of  2700  men,  sent  to  one  of  the  islands,  one-third  had  perished  in  one 
season  !  If  the  choice  had  In^n  offered  to  those  unfortunate  regiments 
to  decline  the  duty,  on  the  condition  of  having  every  third  man  of 
them  shot  unon  the  spot,  they  would  have  been  gainers,  had  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  horrible  alternative.  They  would  have  been  spar^  the 
previous  pangs  of  wasting  sickness,  they  would  bare  died  in  their  own 
land,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  friends,  bedewed  with  their  tears,  and 
buried  by  their  hands.  Nor  let  us  suppose  that  the  loss  of  these  regi¬ 
ments  was  limited  to  a  third.  Death  did  not  cease  his  work  the  fxd- 
lowing  years,  though  his  havock  may  be  most  dreadful  on  the  hr**t. 
Who  more  might  have  perished,  or  wliat  feeble  remnants  of  these  de¬ 
voted  regiments  might  have  returned  to  their  c«/untrv,  is  known 
only  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  those  of  his  colleagues  who 
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have  ucrven  to  face  the  Ln‘<'Atnpsii  of  the  Hisa^for.  Xo  tioiihf,  if  th^ 
nroscnt  colonial  Hyntcin  were  alMtliHhcMi,  we  mijjht  ptill  l>e  ohliijecl  to 
Keej»  up  Mjiiic  military  force  in  the  VV’ent  Indies,  Imt  n  much  less  mijjht 
sutlice,  ainl  the  re^iineiilH  ini^iit  inainlv  consist  of  Idacks,  njmn  whom 
the  climate  th»eti  not  pnaiuce  such  Imleful  eflects,  niul  who  mij'ht  re¬ 
lieve  the  white  tnaips  of  the  most  wasting  part  of  their  <lnty  ;  hut, 
while  slavery  exists,  so  larj'e  a  white  force  is  alisohitely  nec<*ssnry  to 
maintain  the  system  of  compiiisorv  iaiNinr  anrl  the  lash. 

*  The  planters,  inileeil,  in  their  raije  airaiiiKt  onr  lejjislatnrr,  for  the 
very  motleiale  restriclituis  it  has  attempted  from  time  to  time  toim]>ose 
upon  their  cruelties,  talk  loudly  of  asserting  their  independence.  I  low 
capable  they  arc  of  doin^  so,  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
w  hen,  u[)ou  an  alarm  of  iiisurnHaion,  they  ihwv  to  arms,  their  hnlletH 
were  found  not  to  have  lnH*n  adapted  t4»  the  laire  of  their  ^nns  ;  and, 
upon  another  occasion,  they  were  f(»rceil  to  entreat  a  I  British  vessel 
accidentally  lyinj^  ulf  the  coast,  to  come  near  to  the  shore,  that  the 
ternir  of  her  cannon  mi^ht  awe  inti»  olu'dienee  the  slaves,  whom  they 
hatl  it  not  in  their  power  to  reduce  to  Kubmission  by  tlieir  own  efforts, 
'^rhese  art'  the  men  wlm  liiroaten  to  siiake  otf  the  Hritish  yoke,  and 
are  enraged  at  the  mt'nlion  t»f  any  interference  hetw'oen  them  and  their 
pntpt'fty  !  When  they  talk  t»f  rising  against  Hritain  over  their  san- 
gart'o,  im  wonder  tlieir  slaves  talk  ttf  rising  against  tlu'in.  Without 
the  arm  t»f  powt'r  wliich  Hritain  has  stretched  over  them,  it  stands  to 
rt'a>t)n  that  a  haiulful  of  white  men  could  not  have  restrained  thon- 
sands  of  tilacks  from  asserting  the  natural  riglits  of  liumanity  ;  and, 
hut  for  her  ill-judged  bounties  ami  protections,  tiicv  must  long  since 
have  thrown  up  their  plaiitatioiis  iu  despair,  'riiereare  not  two  thou¬ 
sand  sugar  planters,  and  they  receive  one  million  twt»  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  Hritish  money,  to  enuhle  them  to  .set  the  laws  lioth  of 
nature  and  humanity  at  dcliance.  'riiese  magnificent  paupers,  by  the 
help  of  Hritain,  can  at  once  evade  the  benevolent  jirovisioiis  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  blaspheme  the  hand  that  feeds  them  ;  for  a  part  of  their 
|H‘nsions  are  allotted  to  a  secret  fund,  which  rewards  the  hired  in¬ 
vective,  calumny,  ami  falschoiHl,  of  the  advocalcs  of  slavery  in  Hri¬ 
tain.’ — pp,  17 — -!• 

Wo  will  not  ofloml  our  readers  by  oftering  any  apology  for  the 
length  of  these  eitations.  Should  tlie  language  he  tliought  hy 
any  ]H’rson  too  strong,  Mr.  Douglas  is  able  to  answer  for  himself. 
We  must  transcribe  one  more  paragraph  from  this  part  of  the 
addrt'ss. 

‘  Wc  prav  for  immediate  abolition,  because  gradual  emanci|)ution  is 
now  out  ot  the  question.  The  planters  themselves  have  solved  the 
difficulty  ;  they  have  left  us  no  alternative  between  immediate  eman¬ 
cipation,  or  certain  insurrection,  (iradual,  means  step  by  step,  but 
the  planters  will  not  take  the  first  step  tow^ards  emancipating  the 
Negroes. 

*  Kducation  and  religion  are  the  preparatory  measures  w  hich  have 
long  lioen  pointed  out  as  the  safest  ana  surest  m^e  of  fitting  the  slaves 
ft>r  the  blessing  of  frceiloni.  Education,  how'ever,  (except  teaching 
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tluMii  to  ro|u'iit  tlu'  (’huroh  rutprlnsin  liy  rofn),  flir  pirtnter*  drny  to 
thfir  hIuvoh,  iuuI  tho  tcuohorw  «if  roli^ion  tliry  orf*rv  where  perjieriite 
or  toroihly  ex|M*l,  'riio  pliinterx  nre.  imleefl,  prepnrinjt  n  ^nidunl 
alMilitioii  ot*  their  own.  lint  it  is  one  in»t  to  onr  Mritish  tnstes.  They 
are  gradually  ul>oIit»liing  sUvery,  heeanse  they  nre  grndnnily  extermin¬ 
ating'  the  Mhives.  ’I'hey  have  proelaiined  hnt  one  lifierty  for  them,  and 
that  is,  to  the  death.  The  ^rave  has  heen  the  only  dfior  of  emanci¬ 
pation  opened  t»»  these  wretehed  l»einos  their  masters,  and  it  hns 
opened  its  month  without  measure*  'I'lie  time  for  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  past  ;  to  att«*mpl  any  sneh  priaess  now,  would  t»e  only  to  irri¬ 
tate  both  the  planters  and  the  slaves,  and  hasten  the  dreaded  crisis  of 
insniTeetion.  It  is  safer  to  ^ranl  all  than  to  ^rarit  a  |:airt  ;  to  make 
the  slave  completely  free,  than  to  ^ive  him  merely  such  a  |>ortion  of 
freedom,  as  shonld  make  him  more  impatient  of  the  remaining  restric¬ 
tions.*  ]>. 

'riic  KtTottd  |mrt  of  the  address  itieliidrs  n  heaiitifnl  argtintenf 
for  the  Sahlmth,  in  its  twofold  elmraeter  of  a  religions  duty  and  a 
civil  ]»rivilege 

‘  n»e  greatest  privilege  whieh  the  majority  of  onr  nation  possess  ; — 
a  privilege  without  whieh  all  other  privileges  would  l>e  vain  ;  for,  at 
tins  moment,  it  is  the  great  harrier  against,  the  degradation  of  the 
raee  ;  a  reserve  in  spite  of  theinselves,  of  the  lilw'rty  of  the  commit- 
nily*  which,  if  left  nnhefriended  hy  the  f^egishitiire,  pressed  as  they 
are  hy  the  approach  of  famine,  and  heset  hy  every  form  of  miserjr, 
they  would  lie  tiNi  apt  to  barter  away;  though  they  would  not  obtain 
for  it  even  the  hrilK*  that  wrought  upon  Ksnii,-— an  lulditionai  mess  of 
iMittngc  ;  since  the  more  labour  that  is  hroiight  into  the  market,  the 
iiarder  arc  the  conditions  on  which  it  will  l>e  purchased. 

*  It  is  from  the  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction,  that  the  .Mali- 
hath  is  both  a  religious  duty  and  a  civil  privilege,  that  most  of  the  oh- 
jeetions  against  Sahhath  protection  proceed.  As  far  as  it  is  a  religions 
duty,  it  must  he  etiforeeu  hy  the  I’ulpit  and  not  hy  the  r.«aws.  Reli¬ 
gion  is  a  voluntary  and  reasimahlc  service ;  men  cannot  lie  compelled 
hy  huninn  enactments  to  give  their  hearts  unto  God,  and  to  live  to  the 
great  ends  of  their  lieiiig ;  all  that  can  lie  done,  is  to  propose  right 
motives  for  this  voluntary  surrender  of  their  homage  to  the  King  of 
Kings.  When  the  State  interferes  in  matters  <jf  religion,  its  interpo¬ 
sition  is  iMith  awkward  and  ineffectual.  In  such  matters,  we  neither 
desire  nor  re<)uiro  its  aid.  But  the  Sabliath  is  a  civil  privilege,  and  so 
far  is  the  proper  object  of  state  protection.*  pp.  41,  42. 

To  Mr.  l)ougla8’'8  remarks  on  Church  Reform,  we  shall  advert 
in  our  next  Number,  in  noticing  a  few  of  the  pamphlets  that 
have  accumulated  on  our  table  since  we  last  adverted  to  this  pro¬ 
lific  subject. 


(  arm  > 
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In  the  press.  Facts,  nnt  Fables:  with  nnmerons  Rntjntvin*^.  Bf 
('has.  Williams. 

In  tlie  pruM,  The  Fnidi^al.  liv  tlie  Her.  I.  Thnrnton.  Ibimo. 

In  the  press,  Spiriluaiity  of  Miud.  By  Hev.  .!<»».  Fletcher,  O.D. 
U;2iuu. 

In  the  press#  Coiivcrbatiotw  on  (Christian  Polity.  By  BaHy.  1  Vol. 
Pi  mo. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  Ik;  pnblished,  A  X'olnme  of  Sermons. 
By  the  late  llev,  W.  llcmels. 

In  the  press.  Fancy  F;ur  ;  to  which  is  added,  Starlijjht ;  or,  a  Scene 
at  rwoedilale. 

In  the  press,  Bibliotheca  CUassiea  ;  or.  a  new  ClaRsical  Dictionary: 
containing  an  anthentic  and  minute  Aecoiint  of  the  proper  names  which 
«K:cur  in  liUtin  and  fJrivk  Authors,  relating  to  Ilistory,  Bio^phy, 
Mythology,  (teography,  and  Antiquities.  By  John  Dvmoek,  Bl,.1). 
ami  Ilioiuas  I)ynKK:k,  M.A.  In  one  large  volume.  Uvo.  Nearly 
ready. 

The  Kntomology  of  Australia,  in  a  Series  of  ^loiioirnipht.  By 
CttH»rge  Boliert  (tray.  Part  I.  iHuituiniug  the  genus  Plnuma.  in  4to. 
^\’ith  Fight  Plates  and  Decicriptive  Letterpress,  plain  and  coloured, 
will  ap|H'ar  June  1 . 

In  the  press.  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  General  Literature.  By  James 
Montgomery.  I  Vt»l.  j>ost  llvo. 

Din'Ctions  for  the  Analysis  <»f  Inorganic  Substances.  By  .1.  .1.  ]^r- 
zelins,  translated  from  the  French.  By  G.  O.  Bees.  Will  shortly  be 
pnblished,  in  1  Vol.  12tno. 

In  the  press,  and  shortly  will  Ikj  published,  The  Life,  Times,  and 
i'orrespoiMienoc  of  Isaac  Watts,  D.l).  with  Notices  of  many  of  his 
( 'iaiLcmpttrHries,  and  a  C'riticid  Hxamination  of  his  Writings.  By  the 
Her.  Thus.  ^liluiT,  A.M.  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia.*'  1  thick  Volume.  Hvo.  This  Work  will  contain  many  par« 
ticulors  of  this  eminent  Divine  and  Poet,  hitherto  hut  little  known — a 
full  inquiry  into  his  opinions  u|Hm  the  Trinity,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
hit  last  stulimeuts  upon  this  im|)ortaut  subject. 

'Fhe  Rev.  EWnefcr  Miller  has  issued  a  Prospectus  of  a  Series  of 
(foographical  Tables,  di^signed  for  Youth,  and  intended  to  simplify 
the  w'oik  of  Tuition,  by  presenting  the  leading  features  of  every 
ctmntry,  both  natural  and  artiticiol,  in  a  ctmdensed,  yet  comprehensive 
form.  The  names  of  those  towns  only  will  be  insertctl  in  the  Tables, 
which  are  worthy  of  the  learner’s  attention,  either  on  account  of  their 


jyrnomi  notoriety,  their  Kxtent*  Pnpilntion,  rfimfnerre,  Mnnn^ctnro. 
or  Antiquities.  *S.*e.  It  is  not  ex|x'etetl  thiit  the  Work  will  exceed 
Twelve  or  Kirtivu  Nunil»ers{  niul  these  will  emhrnce  the  siibstnnce  of 
nu»Nt  of  the  ordinary  NN’orks  on  (leo^rajiliy  :  iM'siiles  containing  much 
nM*t'nl  Information,  which  can  only  he  fonml  hy  consulting  the  best 
(laretteerH,  at  the  expenee  of  iniieli  time  ninl  (alKinr.  As  an  Fntfo- 
tliietion  to  the  Series,  u  General  t>ntline  or  Mfimmafy  of  the  Four 
Quarters  of  the  World,  on  the  same  plan,  and  on  the  face  of  a  single 
sinvt,  will  shortly  l»e  puhlished.  The  prh'e  of  each  No.  will  he  4ft,  or 
3.V.  iul,  per  doseii. 

IVeparin^  for  the  press,  and  to  Im'  s|>erdily  puhlished,  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  two  Kxpeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Australia,  undertaken 
hy  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  of  the  IHMh  Ite^^iment,  hy  order  of  the 
(  olonial  (Mivernmeiit,  to  aseertaiii  the  tint  lire  of  the  (^nintry  to  the 
west  and  north-west  of  the  Colony  of  New'  Mouth  Wales.  This  work 
will  contain  a  correct  Chart  of  the  lllvers  that  were  discovered;  a 
minute  l)*‘scriptit>u  of  the  Count ly,  its  Ceoh»^y,  Crfaliictions,  the 
('luiracter  td'  its  Ilivers,  Plains,  ami  Inhiihitants,  together  with  much 
useful  information.  It  will  ^ive  a  distinct  account  of  Captain  fhirker's 
Survey  of  St.  Vincent’s  (iiilf,  the  nature  of  the  Moil  in  the  Pro¬ 
montory  of  Cape  .lervis,  its  Streams,  Anchorage,  Ac.;  and  will  lie 
illustrate<l  hy  numerous  Drawings  of  the  S<‘cncry,  Ornithology,  and 
Fossil  h'ormation  of  the  Country  traverwd,  lnters[»ersrd  with  nii- 
merouM  Anecdotes  of  the  Natives,  their  iMannern,  W'eapons,  and  other 
Peculiarities.  This  work  is  dedicated,  hy  jiermission,  to  fxird  fJorfe- 
ricli,  and  w  ill  throw'  a  new  light  on  the  whole  of  the  ('ountry  that  waa 
explored. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  will  ap|»cnr,  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Princes  of  India,  Stipendiary,  Siihsidiury,  Protected,  Tributary, 
and  Feudatory  ;  prefaced  hy  a  Sketch  of  the  origin  and  progreoa  of 
Hritish  power  in  India.  With  ii  brief  account  of  the  C/ivii,  Military, 
and  .ludicial  Kstahlishmcnts  of  the  Fust  India  Company.  By  an 
Orticcr  ill  the  ScrvictMif  the  Kant  India  Company. 

The  Second  Kdition  is  nearly  ready,  of  Primwp's  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  from  Calcutta  to  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  comprisi^  a  De¬ 
scription  of  that  (’olony  during  a  Six  Months*  Residence.  Tne  First 
Nuinln'r  of  the  Series  of  Illustrations  to  Prinsep's  Journal,  will  be 
puhlished  in  a  few  days. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Library  of  Romance,  edited  by  Leitch 
Ritchie,  is  from  the  jien  of  Mr.  Galt,  Author  of  the  Ayrshire  Le- 
gut(*es,  Laurie  Todd,  ^c.,  and  is  entitled  **  'The  Stolen  Child,  a  Tale 
of  the  Town  founded  on  a  highly  interesting  furt. 

In  a  few  days  will  lie  puhlished,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Rev.  William  Lavers,  late  of  liunitoa.  By  1.  .S.  Elliott. 
With  a  |H>rtrait. 

On  ^lay  1,  1R33,  will  be  published,  demy  8vo.  V’ol.  II.  (The  coo- 
tinuation)  of  The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke ;  (from  Original 
Papeit,)  by  a  Meadier  of  his  family. 


r^()0  Work*  rf*vently  puhliahed. 

On  the  1st.  of  May  will  Ik?  imblishcd.  royal  Hvo.  Part  I.  of  An  Kx- 
INwition  of  the  (ioh|)els  of  St.  Matthew’  and  St.  Mark,  and  other  de¬ 
tached  |)urts  <»f  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  late  Hev.  Hichard  Watson, 
Author  of  “  A  Biblical  and  Thtnihij^icul  Dictionary,"  iSjc.  tSre. 

Prcpariiij'  tor  publication,  A  uniform  edition  of  the  Works  of  the 
late  Hev.  H  ichard  Watson,  in  eleven  volumes,  Hv(».  ;  including 
Memoirs  of  the  Author’s  Life  and  Writinit»»  hy  the  Hev,  Thomas 
Jackson. 

In  a  short  time  will  Im»  published,  Poetic  V'i^ils  ;  rontaininj;  a  Miw 
nody  on  the  Death  ot  Adam  C’larke,  LL.D.  F.A.S.  tSre.  ^c.  t'tc.,  and 
other  Poems.  Bv  W’illian  Bennet  Baker. 

In  the  press,  'Fhe  Second  \"ol.  i>f  Sermons  whicli  have  !>een  preached 
on  Public  Subjects  and  Solemn  occasions,  with  Kspecial  Heference  to 
the  Siirns  of  the  Times,  by  Francis  Scurray,  B.D. 

In  the  press.  All  Israelite  Indeed:  or,  a  Tribute  of  Sympatliy,  to 
the  Memory  of  a  Beloved  Father  ;  with  characteristic  sketches  of  a 
Life  of  unusual  interest.  By  .John  Morisoii,  D.D.  IBmo. 

In  the  press.  Sermons  tor  I'hristian  Families,  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Helative  Dnlii‘s,  by  the  late  Hev.  ICdward  Payson,  D.D.  Pastor 
of  the  second  C'hurcli  in  Portland. 


Akt.  XL  WORKS  RK 

Mi»e»:i.i.AM;oi  s. 

Whyclicoltf  of  Si.  Johii’it ;  or  llie  Cooit, 
the  CainiH  the  (Quarter  Deik,  and  the 
C'loiftter.  2  vol».  I  Si. 

.\  l/otter  to  'Hioinas  ^^^lson,  I'.mj. 
IViasurtT  «»f  the  London  IVfiss'u)nary  S»>- 
ciely.  Hy  William  .Mex.  Ilai>kev,  Ksq. 
occasioneii  by  the  “  AnalvMs’*  of  his  F.vi- 
ilc'tice  on  the  Subject  id  Slavery,  iH’fore 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  containeil  in  the  .\nti-Slavery  Uc- 
jiorter.  W’ith  Notes  by  its  Kditor.  Hvo. 
2s  t'w/. 

'I'he  Spirit  of  StMarianism  ;  with  Oh- 
scrvalions  on  the  Duty  and  Means  of  de. 
stroyin^  Hrejudice,  and  r('>toiiug  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Cnily  of  the  Chuieh.  Hvo.  'is.  bt/. 

oajCSTAL  l.irCKATDRE. 

'I'he  Mahavdnsi,  the  Haja-ratnac.nri,  .ind 
the  Haja-Vali,  forming  the  Sarred  and 
liistorii-al  Hooks  of  Ceylon;  also  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  I'racts  illustrative  of  the  Doc¬ 
trines  and  Litt'rature  of  Huddhism  ;  trans- 
latetl  from  the  Singhalese.  I'diltsl  by  Kd- 
uardCphnm,  M.K..\.S.  and  F.  ILS.,  Author 


CKN  ri-v  I’l  ni.isiiKi). 

of  “  the  History  and  Dirctrines  of  Ibidd- 
hism,"  **  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Km. 
pire,”  itc.  ixc.  .*{  vols.  Hvo.  'it.  2s. 

POMTirAL. 

A  Cry  to  Ireland  and  the  I'.mptre.  Hy 
an  Iiishman,  formerly  Member  of  the 
Hoval  College.  l2mo.  Half  cloth  lioiind. 
•fs.  (id. 

TiiEoror.T. 

Scriptural  Researches.  Hy  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  (itntrge  Henry  Rose,  Hart. 
12mo.  7.<.  (mL  bound. 

'rite  Sinfulness  of  Colonial  Slavery.  A 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches, 
in  the  Electing- house  of  Dr.  l*ye  Smith, 
Hackney,  on  Fi*bruary  7,  18SS.  Hy  Ro¬ 
bert  Halley.  Is. 

TRAVELS. 

Nortli  .\merica ;  a  Moral  and  Political 
Sketch  Hy  .Xchillo  Alurat,  Son  of  the 
late  King  of  Naples.  With  a  Note  on 
Negro  Slavery,  by  Junius  Redivivua. 
1  vol.  with  a  ^Iap.  10.v.  (id. 


TD  OCR  srH.SCRIHF.RS. 

We  must  cast  ourselves  on  the  lenity  and  kindness  of  our  Subscribers.  The  present 
Number  must  appear  uiiboui  the  Index,  \c.,  so  long  unavoidably  delayeil.  It  was  found 
im|H)ssible  to  pass  it  through  the  Press  in  time.  .Arrangements  have  l)een  made,  which 
wdl,  it  is  confidently  hojH*d,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  irregularities.  The  Editor 
U*gs  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  contributions  by  uhich  the  pteseiit  Number  is  enriched, 
and  to  solicit,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  his  engagements,  the  help  of  his  correspondenta 
in  bringing  up  his  arrears. 


